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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 
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Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con. — 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY 
ORDINATION 

Dr. Angus H. MacLean, professor of 
religious education at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, was ordained as a minister at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, Tuesday, April 10, 8 p.m. 

A powerful and acceptable preacher 
for years was ordained to preach; a 
teacher of generations of boys entering 
the ministry was set apart to teach. It 
was all mystifying to Dr. MacLean’s in- 
timates, and was explained as due to the 
importunity of those in the imner circle 
to bring a beloved figure into the same 
inner circle, 

Dr. Cornelius Greenway, Rev. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan, Jr., Rev. John E. 
Wood, Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey and Dr. 
Harry Adams Hersey officiated. 

Dr. Greenway brought his senior choir 
and organist from All Souls’, Brooklyn. 
Dr. Greenway represented the State 
Convention in the act of ordination and 
in the charge to the candidate, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Hersey preached the sermon, Mr. 
Baughan offered prayer, and Mr. Wood 
conducted the opening service. 


ETZ-HALEY 


Ensign John Rogers Etz of the U. S. 
Naval Reserve was married to Miss Joan 
Haley in the First Baptist Church, Mel- 
rose, Mass., Friday, May 4, at 8 p. m. 
The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, father of the bridegroom, 
assisted by Rev. Wallace Forgey, min- 
ister of the church. A reception in the 
church parlors followed. 


GOVERNOR DEWEY 
APPOINTS UNIVERSALIST 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York recently appointed to the Su- 
preme: Court of that state Earle S. 
Warner of Phelps, N. Y., a member of 
the Universalist Church and a reader of 
Tue Curistran Leaver for many years. 
The appointment: was immediately con- 
firmed by the New York State Senate, 
of which Judge Warner was a member. 
He thereupon assumed his place on the 
bench in the 7th Judicial District, hold- 
ing his first term of court at Rochester. 

Judge Warner has had a distinguished 
career at the bar and in public service. 
He is a graduate of Hobart College and 
Cornell Law School. He married Selma 
L. Holbrook of Phelps on November 26, 
1907. He has served as county attorney 
for Ontario County and is president of 
the National Bank of Phelps. 

Judge Warner entered the New York 
State Senate in 1933 and rapidly rose to 
a position of power and leadership in 
that body, serving for more than ten 
years. He is a descendant of Andrew 
Warner who came from England to 
Massachusetts in 1630. 

No selection for any position by Gov- 
ernor Dewey has received more general 
acclaim than this elevation of Judge 
Warner to the bench. 


RESOLUTION READ IN 
SOMERVILLE CHURCH : 

Edith Simonds Smith, chairman of the 
Parish Committee of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Somerville, Mass., read 
the following resolution at the close of 
the sermon on a recent Sunday: 


Resolved that the First Universalist 
Society of Somerville, Mass., in recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the long years 
of loyal and faithful service of Rev. 
George E. Leighton, DD., and as a 
testimonial to his splendid leadership in 
the building and rebuilding of the parish 
house, name and properly designate the 
main hall the “George E. Leighton 
Hall.” 


Dr. Leighton some months ago offered 
his resignation, which after long delay, 
was accepted by the parish. 


PARTY FOR EDNA BRUNER 4 

The workers at Universalist Head-- 
quarters sent Rev. Edna P. Bruner off 
to Canton in the State of New York 
with a godspeed, a spread, a bouquet, a 
purse and elaborate St.-Patrick-Day dec- 
orations. 

The party was on the 16th of March. 
It was held in the board room on the 
fourth floor at 16 Beacon Street. 

Dr. Robert Cummins voiced the affec- 
tion of the entire group and made the 
presentations. Miss Bruner spoke most 
feelingly of the friends she had made 
in her position as field worker and said 
that they were precious to her. 

The delicious refreshments, the social 
contacts, the warm regard of everybody 
for the new pastor of Northern New 
York, made the occasion memorable and 
delightful. : 

Those present were Mrs. Marjorie 
Shinn, Mrs. Lillian Dunn and Mrs. Janet 
Stover, the Misses Dora Brown, Leona 
Haskins, Esther Richardson, June Burns, 
Diane Ridgway, Edith Cleaver, Dorothy 
Thomas, Susan Andrews, Marion Hatch 
and May Philip, Dr. Cummins, Dr. 
Lalone, Rev. Charles Wyman, Victor 
Friend and Ingham Bicknell. 


METHUEN CHURCH SOLD 

Gleason Memorial Church, Univer- 
salist, Methuen, Mass., was sold to the 
Bethel Armenian Congregational Church 
of Lawrence, May 1. Built in 1824, it 
was used by Universalists for over a 
century. Proceeds of the sale go to the 
Massachusetts Convention. 


WHO’S WHO 


My rs D. Buancuarp is pastor of the 
United Parish Church, Westmoreland 
Depot, N. H. 


Ratrn ALgertson, a retired editor, is 
a member of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, N. Y. 


Tracy M. Putian is pastor of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist) , Detroit, Mich. 
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a 3 Resignation of the Editor 


HE editor-in-chief of this paper has presented his 

resignation to the Board of Directors of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, effective at the convenience of 
the Board. This means that the Board will proceed at 
once with the business of selecting an editor, that the 
new editor will make his own arrangements, and that 
as soon as he is ready to take hold the resignation will 
become effective. 

The editor submits his resignation for one reason 
only: not because he is tired, or out of health, or has 
poor eyesight, or is disgruntled, or has lost interest, 
but because of the belief that the action at this junc- 
ture will serve the paper. 

Although he has faced opposition and criticism 
_ from the first month of his service, he is not retiring 
because of opposition. Opposition is part of the edi- 
torial task. Any editor worth his salt is bound to be 
opposed on one point or another. As Mr. Ladd of 
the Board remarked recently, “Opposition is the breath 
of life ¢o editors.” 

The editor records gratefully the full support of the 
directors. They are not only directors but dear friends. 
He records also with deep gratitude the support of a 
great company of subscribers throughout the length 
and breadth of the denomination. But doubtless it is 
accurate to say that some Universalists had rather see 
a new editor. There is a fair chance that their judg- 


, ? 
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i ” as someone has said, the editor of a religious 
| aaa is like a watchman on a tower whose duty 
it if to sound an alarm at the approach of an enemy, 
how does it happen that the editor of this paper does 
not more consistently and steadily tell the constituency 
about the evils that confront us? 

For example, there is a rebirth of clericalism in this 
country. Some elements in the Catholic Church take 
attitudes and demand privileges utterly inconsistent 
with our American system. Yet the moment one 
attempts to point out such things, his words—however 
temperate, informed and kind they may be—are used 
by fanatical elements which hate the Catholics to light 
the fires of ostracism and hatred. And the clear 
enunciation of the truth that the vast majority of 
Catholics in this country are as patriotic as the most 
patriotic Protestants is lost sight of. : 
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ment is better than the friendly, partial judgment of 
many who urge the editor to keep on. He has decided 
according to the best light that he has, and his decision 
is final. 

Since May, 1922, the editor has served the paper. 
On a trip round the world in 1923, he was writing con- 
stantly for the paper, and Dr. Marshall was in charge. 
Since his return in June, 1923, he has been in full 
control. It has been a heavy but engrossing and 
delightful task. He has worked as constantly in Wash- 
ington and at the farm as when he has been in our 
Boston office. It is like parting with a dear relative 
to step out. There has been no time in the past 
twenty-three years when the editor of this journal has 
liked his job better, or has felt better fitted to do the 
work than in this month of May, 1945. 

At the risk of seeming to be ungracious—which he 
is not—he will try to part from the office and his asso- 
ciates casually without any good-bys. He is not afraid 
of any poison-ivy leaves with the flowers, but he does 
not want any flowers either in bouquets or words. 

The record of much of the work, good and bad, is 
in cold type. The editor cannot complain that he has 
been misquoted. He submits the record, such as it is, 
as his contribution to a cause in which he believes with 
all his heart, with gratitude for the opportunity that 
he has had, and with good wishes for his successor. 


Why Have We Left So Much Unsaid? 


Christianity and Crisis not long ago carried an 
editorial which pointed out the contrasting dangers to 
which the Catholic and the Protestant churches are 
exposed: 


The Protestant churches and the Church of Rome are 
both subject to administrative perils of a sinister kind. The 
constant peril of Protestantism is bureaucracy; that of the 
Roman Church is clericalism. Bureaucracy is the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few officials who use it to 
control the church; clericalism is the pursuit of power by a 
bureaucracy which, already in control of the church, aims 
also to control the state. Protestant bureaucracy concerns 
only the religious community which suffers it; Roman 
Catholic clericalism affects society as a whole. 


We have not failed to see the attempt of sections 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to seize political 
power by secular means, and in specific instances we 
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have combated it; but the danger involved in the 
struggle is clearly seen when we recall the campaign to 
defeat Alfred E. Smith for President of the United 
States. A man better fitted for the position we did not 
have. He had demonstrated his great ability and fair- 
ness as governor of New York, but a campaign of 
defamation defeated him. We will have no part or 
parcel in such attacks on Catholics. We know Catho- 
lics too well. We love them too well. We have worked 
with them in great relief projects too successfully. 

And yet a paper like ours fails in its duty if it does 
not say flatly that we do not propose to stand for 
special privileges for any one church, Catholic or Prot- 
estant; that methods of boycott and intimidation will 
not be permitted in this free land; that we will oppose 
Catholic censorship and Catholic interference with 
educational systems and Catholic efforts to help 
parochial schools with public money. There is no 
question but that representatives of the hierarchy have 
held a pistol to the heads of important newspapers. 

Recognizing clearly as we do the tyranny of the 
Catholic Church, its tie with Fascism and its fear of 
liberty in South-American countries and in Spain, we 
must not be swept from our moorings by anti-Catholic 
propaganda or lose a sense of religious fellowship with 
Catholics. 

The Catholic Church is a mighty force for religion. 
Catholics worship the same God that Protestants wor- 
ship. He is what he is. No rite or dogma can add to 
him or take from him. And Catholics are our com- 
rades, our kinsmen, our friends. 

Homer Kelly of Galion, Ohio, in a letter about the 
picketing of our church in Detroit by alleged Presby- 
terians, told a story of Sam Jones the evangelist which 
represents our position: When he reached a town to 
begin a series of evangelistic meetings, a committee 
met him and requested him to preach a sermon against 
the Catholics and Jews. Sam Jones replied that when 
he got the devil out of his own church, it would be 
time enough for him to think about other churches. 


UNITED NATIONS 


E hardly need say that we look forward with 

confidence to success at San Francisco. For 
twenty-three years we have stood for the principles on 
which the San Francisco Conference is based. Never 
before have the people as a whole been so interested 
in an association of nations as they are today. It is the 
interest of the masses of the people that counts. Even 
recalcitrant senators change in the presence of over- 
whelming public opinion. 

In our judgment, the chances are good that an 
organization to safeguard the peace of the world by 
settling disputes will be set up in this year of our Lord 
1945. It’will indeed be a year of the Lord if the world 
moves on to this high level. The consequences of 
failure would be so terrible that we do not dwell on 
them. 

Woodrow Wilson must smile, albeit sadly, as he 
looks over the battlements of heaven at the spectacle 
of forty-six nations gathered to make a new and better 
league. Many of his words come again to men’s minds 
‘and fall from their lips. The spirit of two great 
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Presidents of the United States must be felt at San 
Francisco. The tributes to Mr. Roosevelt have been 
cheering and moving. The great mistake of Versailles 
has been remembered while men were making the plans 
for San Francisco. At Versailles the peace treaty and 
the League of Nations were inextricably tied together. 
At San Francisco they are regarded as separate things. 
The peace treaty will be made at the end of the war, 
and questions of boundaries, punishments and repara- 
tions will be settled then. 

What San Francisco is building is a Hall of Justice 
—a place to which nations may repair for redress of 
wrong. 

The new organization will not be completed in one 
session, but it will be given power from the beginning, 
and, God willing, power enough to stamp out the 
embryonic fires of war. 


DR. EFFIE McCOLLUM JONES 


FTER fifty-five successful years in the ministry, 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church of Webster City, Iowa, has resigned her 
pastorate and retired. The papers call her one of the 
leading citizens of Iowa. She has been in Webster 
City twenty-two years. Previously she was in Waterloo 
twelve years. She is widely known as a lecturer in the 
field of applied psychology. She has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the denomination. Her career 
has been a notable one. 


THE MONTH OF MAY 


OWN in the Southland it has been like a New 
England May for some time. And over great 

sections of the country March behaved hke May— 
decked herself in May’s garments and sent old boys 
in cities to park benches and young boys in the 
country to the old swimming hole. But, in spite of 
these foretastes and glimpses, May is still ahead of us. 

What Shakespeare called “his May of youth and 
bloom of lustihood” now covers our Northern world. 
For the individual and for the world, May is the hey- 
day of youth, of promise, of new life, of beginning 
again. 

We can well afford to spend some time in our 
religious meetings driving home the lesson of May. 

Though there doubtless is danger to progress in 
excessive optimism, there is more danger in pessimism. 
Though hope has its weaknesses, despair has more 
deadly weaknesses. We are justified in hoping that 
as May spreads abundant and beautiful life over the 
face of the earth, the forces of moral and intellectual 
beauty and goodness will spread at least suggestions of 
the kingdom of heaven everywhere in the world. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In a recent sermon, Dr. Sockman told about two 
men who were peeping out at the desolation and 
destruction of the no-man’s land of a great battlefield. 
Said one, “Where is your God now?” Said the other, 
pointing to two soldiers crawling out for a wounded 
man, “There goes God in those brave men.” 
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Can the Church Help the Veteran? 


Harmon M. Gehr | 


Sermon preached in the Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, and the Church 
of Our Father, Reading, Pennsylvania. Mr. Gehr is pastor of the former church 
and interim pastor of the latter. 


Se army chaplains have been learning a great 
' deal about religion. They are finding kinds of men 
that in their prewar ministry they did not know existed. 
~It is a shock. It may have its effect when some of 
thése chaplains take up church work again, 

An article, “A Soldier Looks at the Church,” by a 
chaplain from the Presbyterian Church, Russell Stroup, 
in Harper's of last October, expresses indignation be- 
cause of the church’s inadequacy. Mr. Stroup is 
evidently discovering what every preacher should 
know. Lay people should know it too. 


I 


This chaplain finds, in the first place, that the 
soldier is not aware of the church. He is interested 
in religion, but the church means nothing to him. “To 
most soldiers the church is dead and weeds grow over 
her grave.” But is not this indifference a reflection 
of the common attitude? 

Then, soldiers who are at all aware of the church 
usually believe that it is concerned only with con- 
demnation of their sins. And they are right. “Is it 
any wonder that soldiers facing death . . . should be 
unconcerned at the prattle of the chaplains—and there 


are many—who lecture them on the evils of stud ° 


poker, profanity and jungle juice? Most of the soldiers 
would not defend .. . their language, appetites or diver- 
sions, but all of them must feel that the evil threaten- 
ing their life and the life of the world is not contained 
in these paltry sins. ... They long to understand the 
reason for the cross on which they hang... . They 
desperately hope that the world may be saved. But 
how? And the padre says, ‘Naughty, naughty for 
getting drunk.’ 

4“Before God, what sort of preaching is that? Worse, 
I have heard a chaplain, God forgive him, preaching to 
men in the valley of the shadow of death the absolute 
necessity of baptism by total immersion! Is it any 
wonder that the soldier is only irritated by the pathetic 
pipings of such pitiful prophets?” : 

I know that in many churches these statements 
could not be reported. Their point of view would be 
that the chaplain could do no wrong, especially not 
when he is setting forth church doctrine or certain 
ecclesiastical prejudices. They can be said from this 
pulpit because this church stands on its record as being 
against theological pretension, narrow-minded bigotry 
and self-appointed moral policing. I have talked to 
several of our own chaplains and they have reported 
a remarkable missionary opportunity among men who 
had never known that liberal religion existed. 

Going on, the chaplain who writes in Harper's 
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arraigns the church for encouraging the very conditions 
it attacks. Why does the church attack disunity 
among the nations when its own denominationalism is 
a scandal of bickering and bigotry? “So long as we are 
not willing to make the sacrifices necessary to bring 
about co-operation between denominations we shall 
not be fit to lead the people into the Federation of 
Mankind... . It is imperative that we put an end to 
conflict and achieve co-operation between the several 
members of the Body of Christ.” 

The church attacks the materialism of modern life 
but is itself concerned primarily with getting ahead 
in the world. “Men are rightly offended when they 
attend our services and find not a priest but a beggar 
in the sanctuary.” 

Churches talk unctuously about democracy, but the 
powerful denominations are among the most autocratic 
of organizations. “As a society within a society the 
church should be an example of a_ functioning 
democracy.” 

Women are not treated as equals in most churches, 
although outside the church they have achieved legal 
and political equality. “The fact that most church- 
women accept this without murmur is not a justifica- 
tion for such a denial of the fundamental tenets of 
democracy.” : 

Finally, and quite devastatingly, this chaplam 
asserts that the church is guilty of the same sin as 
Fascism. It has sought by the imposition of ironclad 
creed and dogma, and by the use of rigid authoritarian 
standards, to keep men’s minds from truth. “The 
inquisition is perpetual. . . . Nowhere outside of 
Nazidom can one equal the justifiable fear of all to 
many clergymen that by their preaching they may 
bring down upon themselves the swift and certain 
wrath of the self-appointed Gestapo which operates in 
every denomination.” 


iy 


I do not wish to turn aside the point of this veteran’s 
challenge to the church as he knows it, but to keep 
the record clear I say unreservedly that the liberal 
branch of Christendom is not guilty of these charges. 
That is not to say that we are not guilty of others 
which are perhaps even more serious. 

First, we have never as a church been given to 
inconsequential moral policing or to the condemnation 
of petty sin. In days when card-playing and theater- 
going were rated as being the grosser sins, our attitude 
was taken by some communions to indicate that we 
were a guidepost on the road to hell. We have always 
felt that true religion is concerned with vastly more 
important matters. Our chaplains are not among those 
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who speak of the evils of profanity and drink to men 
who are about to die. 
Second, the Universalist Church is desirous of co- 


operating with other churches in every way possible. 


That is being done in some communities. But in other 
communities, and nationally, we have been rebuffed 
when we made approaches. The reason concerns 
theology, and is far too involved, and, to my way of 
thinking, unessential, to consider here in detail. It is 
enough to say that we think the basis of Christian 
unity should be broad enough to include all who have 
faith in God. It was on that basis that William Penn 
founded Pennsylvania. 

Third, our church is not unduly materialistic. Many 
members believe it should place more stress on money. 
You do not hear mention of money here very often 
or the jingle of silver shortly after you are safely inside 
the door. This church is here first of all to give. If it 
has to receive in order to exist, it always strives to 
give at least value received, and usually more. 

Fourth, our church is perhaps the most democratic 
of all churches. In fact, its extreme democracy has 
sometimes brought about conditions which have robbed 
it of size and prestige. Notwithstanding, we think it is 
worth it. 

Fifth, our church has always treated women on an 
equal basis; indeed, even before women had gained 
political or legal status. The first woman minister, 
Olympia Brown Willis, was ordained in the Universalist 
Church. Even now, the percentage of women minis- 
ters with full ministerial authority is higher in the 
Universalist Church than in any other. 

Lastly, freedom to seek truth is encouraged here as 
a natural right and we have no Gestapo that pounces 
on.unwary or even unwise pastors. 

A clean bill of health, then, for liberal churches? 
Not at all. We are guilty of other and equally serious 
charges. We are guilty of self-righteousness. We have 
prided ourselves on possessing something pretty good, 
but we have been selfish about it. We have done 
hardly anything to spread the gospel of freedom and 
love we cherish. 

We are guilty of frivolity. We have often wasted 
our substance on meaningless doings, when the world 
was crying out with large issues. 

We are guilty of class consciousness. We have 
prayed in our hearts, if not with our voices, like a 
certain small family group: 


Lord, bless me, and my wife, 
My son John, and his wife, 
Us four and no more. 


We are guilty of intellectual snobbishness. Time 
and again we, and others like us, have seemed to 
feel that’we had a monopoly on ideas. As if thinking 
were restricted! 

I could go on. I think you know, as well as I do, 
that we are not all we should be as a church, that we 
are far from what it is possible for us to become. 

But we have a certain chance to redeem ourselves 
in the difficulties of the world that is being born. In 
fact, all churches may have one last chance to redeem 
the world itself. 
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Mr. Gehr 
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Think of only one opportunity, of the challenge the 
veterans are throwing down. Already vast numbers 
of men have been discharged from the Army. Soon 
millions more will be returning. Many, perhaps most, 
will bring with them their customary indifference to 
the church; some, possibly, will have a newly discovered 
interest in religion; while a few may have a deep hatred 
of the church, begun by brutalizing experiences to 
which there seems to be no answer. 

We, as parts of the church, should be seeking ways 
of answering this terrific challenge. How can the 
church regain and increase its standing in the eyes of 
a world which has known disillusionment and death? 
How can the church help the millions everywhere who 
will need help of the urgent type? 

A church that considers itself the ready-made 
answer to such problems will not ask such questions. 
It will only press its case. But here is an opportunity 
for valor and adventure in answering human need. 
The church that will seek to serve the world today and 
tomorrow must ask those questions continually—and 
answer them too. 

Most important, we must prepare ourselves to have 
understanding of the returned veteran. While the war 
is going on it is easy to show regard for men in arms. 
Somehow, uniforms make heroes automatically. But 
that cannot last when the veterans come back for 
good. It will not last through all the dislocations in 
our social and economic system occasioned by the 
return of eleven million persons into a society that 
had adjusted itself to their absence. Two years ago 
I compared the taking of millions of men from our 
midst to what would happen if a comparable portion 
of the ocean were removed. Harbors would be ruined, 
the climate would change, great stretches of the ocean 
floor would be bared, and immense quantities of water 
life would be sacrificed. Now reverse the picture; 
return the water to the ocean. You can imagine that 
there would be tremendous tidal waves, hurricanes and 
a consequent effect on all the ways of human life. 
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Similarly, the return of nearly 10 per cent of a nation’s 


- population is bound to have effects that will be terrific 


and unpredictable. 


Normal regard will not last when men who have 
been taught to be fighting machines carry some of their 
brutal teachings into practice in a society that is striv- 
ing toward peace. According to one authority, 60,000 
veterans will go to prison in the years immediately 
following the war, if the same proportion commit 
serious crimes as was the case after World War I. 

-For such reasons we must try to understand and 
create understanding of the veteran and his prob- 
lems of readjustment. The G.I. Bill of Rights is a 
step in the right direction, but it is only a step. The 
dithor of a recent authoritative book entitled The 
Veteran Comes Back describes it as “an old-style 
collection of ill-assorted veterans’ benefits—gratuities 
and handouts.” It takes more than a bonus to cure 
a man’s soul. And that is where the church comes in. 
Not only the boys who are connected with the church 
should be considered, but all who need a helping hand. 

Many times during the past two years I have seen 
young men in uniform come through our doors, our 
own boys, who on their return home came immediately 
to the church. That has filled many of us with pleasure; 
it is a sign that the church fills a place in their lives. 
But I should like to have other returning soldiers 
come for the same reason. And they will, they will, 
if we reach out to them in the spirit of helpfulness. 

A friend of mine, minister of a large Community 


- Church in the Middle West, tells of the coming of a 


veteran who had lost a leg. He had never been in this 
particular church before, but through a buddy in the 
hospital with him in New Guinea he had learned of 
its helpful ministry. The minister writes: “I shall 
never forget the first Sunday he was with us. As he 
passed me at the door . . . I saw something of the 
damage to his body, the shaken condition of his nerves 
and the panic in his eyes. We went that week to his 
home and kept in touch with him. For three months 
he never missed a Sunday in church. One day he said 
to. me: ‘Your church helped me get hold of myself. 
I’m sleeping now without drugs. Ive found peace, 
I’m at ease, I have something in the way of a faith 
that I never had before.’ ”’ 

4, Believe me, if a church helped only one man to that 
extent, it would be doing important work. But that 
is only the merest beginning, isn’t it? There will be 
a great many who have suffered no physical damage 


- but whose nerves and minds will be severely shaken. 


In a Reader's Digest of a few months ago there 
was an account by such an one of his torture and how 
it was cured. Crowds terrified him; boarding a screech- 
ing subway train was far worse than meeting an enemy 


- plane; trying to make decisions—even selecting a meal 


from a menu—was a matter of earth-shaking moment. 
But sympathetic understanding by his family finally 
brought this man back. 

A church is in a good position to offer this ministry 
of understanding and help. “Wholesome activity and 
satisfying fellowship may do as much good as anything 
else. . . . The church’s progranr should open up all its 
areas of fellowship and opportunities for wholesome 
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expression. Unlimited chances for leadership activities 
should be made available. Job, vocational and educa- 
tional counseling should be provided.” (“The Church 
and the Returning Soldier,” in the Christian Century, 
October 25, 1944). 


IV 


The maimed in body or spirit will, however, be the 
exception rather than the rule. Millions will return 
little different from what they were when they left, 
except, as one authority, Dr. Roy Burkhart, says, “per- 
haps more addicted to drinking, profanity and other 
small stereotyped forms of outlet.” Probably they will 
be, as they were before, the church’s greatest problem. 
For they are the ones our chaplain friend was speaking 
about. . They hardly know the church exists, and 
whether it does or not is of no concern to them. It is 
these people, and they are among civilians as well as 
servicemen to an alarming degree, that the church 
must reach. It is not only the challenge of the veterans 
but the challenge this age throws down to the church. 
I think the church can answer it—but it will have to 
change its own ways mightily. i 

It will have to close its ranks, not letting insignifi- 
cant differences of theology divide and weaken it. It 
will have to probe the depths to discover what it is 
that eats at the heart of civilization and also at the 
very center of the individual’s bemg, and it cannot 
come up with the easy answers of quite meaningless 
vices or virtues; profanity, drinking or sex immorality 
are not causes as much as they are symptoms. The 
church must discover again that spiritual might is not 
measured by lavish equipment, mighty buildings or 
great congregations. It will necessarily practice democ- 
racy as the only proper form of church government 
that can encourage mutual respect and forbearance. 
It may look to the past for guidance, but it must look 
to the future for inspiration—the inspiration that 
comes from seeing a promising world wrecking itself 
because it has not what the church should be providing. 

Already I see indications that the church may be 
preparing to answer the challenge. Well, the work is 
there to be done. The field is white for the harvest. 
The challenge will be answered when ministers and lay 
people forget the emoluments and proceed to give 
themselves completely to the work at hand. It calls 
for truth instead of expediency, for consecration more 
than custom. The church can answer the challenge. 
Will it? 


OUR GREAT TASK 


Whatever we may do to prevent it, the present war 
will produce many millions of blasted lives—has already 
done so, in fact. Anything that we can do to reduce 
this damage will prove to be a good investment. The 
cost of solving the veteran problem will undoubtedly 
be high. The cost of not solving it will be immensely 
higher. . . . Perhaps the most important step is to 
recognize at once that the veteran problem is one of 
the most important—if not. the most critical—of our 
time.—WILLARD WALLER in The Veteran Comes Back. | 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


XVilI—Journey’s End 


Johannes 


E come to the end of a journey which began in 
1922. We are happy to think that it is not the 
end of the journey of life or the journey of work. It 
is the end of a series of articles for THe CHRISTIAN 
Leaver. We are not hanging on to the paper as a 
contributing editor or as any other type of fifth wheel 
toa coach. When we stop, we stop; except for the 
service expected of any member of the church. 

It has been a happy journey that we have made 
with our readers. They have kept us going. At times 
a letter has come in criticizing us for giving space to 
articles so trifling as those of the Cruising series. We 
have stopped them for a time. But the protests of 
those who have liked the series have sounded so 
genuine, and often so insistent, that after a bit we have 
resumed. 

Our own theory about the Cruising series has been 
much like the theory of our first editor, Hosea Ballou, 
about the poetry that he himself wrote for the paper; 
he did it to lighten things up and to balance the more 
serious articles. So we undertook the Cruising series. 
It is quite possible that these articles have been as poor 
as Father Ballou’s poetry, but if so, we never have 
found it out. 

We have had one lot of backhanded compliments 
from the people who have disliked or resented our 
editorials. “If he would only stick to that light Cruis- 
ing stuff that he does so well, the paper would be 
better off and so would all of us.” 

It seems that the subjects dealt with in this series 
of articles have not stirred up any controversy. People 
do not get as excited over raccoons coming to the back 
door for bananas as they do about enlarging the Su- 
preme Court. They are more unanimous about the 
song of the rose-breasted grosbeak than they are about 
reorganizing the denomination. They will accept our 
views about the neighbor’s dog quicker than they 
will our views about changing the name of our paper. 
So we have been a regular Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Jekyll has done a Cruising article and Hyde has 
done a leading editorial—both for the same issue. Jekyll 
has brought tears to our eyes by quoting Wordsworth, 
and Hyde has leaned so far toward the New Deal that 
people are known to exist who actually suspect that 
he voted for Roosevelt. In Universalist circles such 
suspicions cause a different kind of tears. 

Probably our readers have sensed the fact that the 
Cruising articles have been easy to do. No easier than 
editorials, but easier than many kinds of work to which 
the editor has given hours and hours of time. The criti- 
cal faculty so essential to an editor and so natural to all 
great editors has come slowly to this editor. He has 
hated to send back manuscripts. There is so much 
good in what men honestly try to do, whether they 
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succeed well or not, that this good has made the editor 
want to use the article. 

In Cruising articles the editor has felt free to let 
the appreciative side have full scope. Whatever the 
title of the series, the articles have dealt with people, 
with books, with nature, and with the joys and sorrows 
of everyday life. In those earlier years we went “Cruis- 
ing Around a Changing World”—circling the globe and 
visiting countries and places that will never be the 
same again. Then a series called “Cruising Cross 
Country” found its way into print and, like its pred- 
ecessor, the “Cruising Around a Changing World,” 
was soon out of print. One thing about those books 
and the Cruising books that followed was that we never 
had a great stack of them left over. They never were 
best sellers, but they had respectable careers. 

The Cruising articles have been easy to do—easy 
because the heart was in them. Of course there was 
toil, there was long sitting at desks, there was research 
to make sure and all else involved in literary work— 
but there was fun too. 

If only there had been more time for the Cruisings! 
How much has been left unsaid! 

We have described only in the most sketchy way 
the beauty of this world and the goodness of people. 
We have said that the sun falls into our back room 
in Boston for an hour or two in the middle of the 
day, but how little have we conveyed the thrill of the 
moment when his rays first find a way between high 
buildings back of us! 

We have written often about our fourth-floor back 
in Washington, where for seventeen years we have lived 
when in the capital; but nobody could even guess from 
anything we have put on paper the beauty of the 
morning light on the great gray trunks of the oaks or 
the tug on the imagination as we looked out over the 
gorge of Rock Creek and on to the hills of the Potomac. 

We have taken our readers often to the farm, but 
never have we been satisfied with anything written 
about the farm in the hills. We can see; but what 
magic words are needed that others may see! As night 
falls and the full moon comes over the mountain, as 
the insects begin their rhythmic chorus, as darkness 
deepens, and, finally, as the only sound is the half- 
sleepy twittering of some bird, one thinks then and 
there—as one seldom has time to think elsewhere—of 
the procession of the years and the meaning of both 
the tragedy and the triumph of life. How this writer 
wishes that he could have made people really hear 
the song of the veery at nightfall! It takes a gifted 
poet who is also a naturalist to do that. 

With all their imperfections the Cruising articles 
have succeeded in bridging the gap of distance between 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Needed: Chaplains on the Home Front 


Myles D. Blanchard 


OST of us have received letters from front-line 
chaplains expressing deep satisfaction that at 
long last they have been given an opportunity to be 
of service in a real way. Their letters are filled with 
such expressions as “I’ve discovered humanity and 
men” or “Afternoon teas are out over here; the dying 
need me.” 
___Now this is not written to belittle either the chap- 
f&in or his work. He is doing a stupendous job and 
should be given every bit of credit and praise. But 
it must be admitted that there are some ministers on 
the home front who have found out that they did not 
have to go three or ten thousand miles away to “dis- 
cover humanity and men,” nor has their work been 
concerned with afternoon teas. They have uncovered 
the fact that men die everywhere and are as needy in 
Pawtucket as they are on the battle front—perhaps, 
strange as it may seem, even more so. These are the 
men who have always considered their ministry to be 
a chaplaincy on the home front and have treated it 
as such. 

Warning our readers once again that we do not 
make light of the value of the work done by ministers 
in the armed forces, let us also admit that the home- 
front chaplain does his work without the glory and 
the comradeship of fraternity that exist on the battle 
front. The home-front chaplain’s job is tedious be- 


cause it is unseen, unappreciated and unsung. There _ 


are no citations in prospect, no furloughs and no 


medals. It is a twenty-four-hour job that lasts not 
for the “duration” but for life. Let’s look at it a 
moment. 


Let’s take the dying, to begin with. Who dares to 
say that the worst wound on the battle front, ending 
in appreciated death as a terminus, can be any worse 
than the suffering endured by a person dying with a 
malignant disease? The latter’s agony is an extended 
affair. There is more time for questioning and there- 
fore more opportunity for a growing hardness of the 
soul toward God. If the soldier questions the moral 
absurdity of war how much more does the man dying 
from cancer feel the moral ineptitude of the entire 
universe. The dying soldier does not have too long in 
which to raise these eternal questions, but the slow- 
moving finger of death allows days, even months and 
years, for the victim of malignancy to hurl unanswer- 
able questions at the home-front chaplain. For the 
chaplain in the armed forces there is at least a change 
of scenery as he passes from one dying hero to the 
next: for the chaplain on the home front there 1s the 
same staring, puzzled face that looks up to him for 
comfort that is hard to provide. It’s not an easy job 
the minister has to perform. 

Again, who dares to say that only on the battle 
front can wounded men be found? The home-front 


chaplain has always been able to discover wounded , 


‘souls: and during war they always increase in number. 
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It’s hard enough, we’ll admit, to see a fine young man 
struck down by shell fragments, but the home-front 
chaplain sees the result of that injury as evidenced 
thousands of miles away when he enters the home of 
that man and tries to bring comfort to a mother who 
can see her son still the little lad she tucked away for 
the night not so many nights ago as nights in the life 
of a mother are lived. It’s not an easy thing to sit 
and talk with a person wounded secondhand, let us 


“assure you. 


So there have always been wounded in the world: 
it didn’t take any climactic struggle to lead the home- 
front chaplain into broken homes or into stricken 
souls. They’ve always been there for the asking and 
the looking. Bullets, mortar shells, shell fragments, 
bombs—these things have glamorized wounds: but 
unemployment, starvation, maladjustments, disease 
and a sordid social world have combined to produce far 
more hurts than all the wars put together. And the 
home-front chaplain, if he has been true to his calling, 
has always been present to bind up such wounds if 
he could, if he possessed the “know-how.” 

The sick man on the battle front is tenderly picked 
up and carried to a field hospital and from there to a 
base hospital, perhaps to a hospital in the homeland 
where every known therapeutic agency is at his dis- 
posal. That’s the one comforting thing about army 
hospitals; nothing is allowed to go undone for the man 
who has risked his life in warfare. But the home-front 
chaplain often has none of these advantages to suggest 
to his wounded. Hospitals are not always available to 
the poverty-stricken of earth. Mental and physical 
therapy are not given, very often, to those who have 
not been blessed by the full purse. This nation likes 
to boast of the treatment accorded its wounded vet- 
erans, those who have suffered their’ wounds on the 
battlefield, but this nation has a long way to go in 
ministering to those who have been wounded in life. 
The home-front chaplain cannot say, “You must go to 
a hospital,” and then pick up the ’phone and arrange 
it within a few minutes. There is the red tape of 
bureaus, agencies and investigations galore before the 
home-front chaplain can see his patient being given 
the best of care. And many times he doesn’t see this 
at all; he sees infection, physical and social, set in and 
he knows that because society has been concerned with 
many things other than the home front his patient 
must suffer death. 

On top of all this the home-front chaplain meets 
situations totally unknown to the service chaplain. 
Take unemployment, for example. Before the war, 
which ironically has solved the problem of unemploy- 
ment for the time being, he saw what ravages could 
accrue from this scourge. ‘Home-front chaplains have 
ministered to families who were without even the 
equivalent of K rations. A can of Spam, the pet gripe 
of almost every serviceman, would have provided the 
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equivalent of a Thanksgiving dinner in many an 
American home over the past twenty years. 

Every soldier gets paid, eventually. It may not be 
what it should be, but it is more than many families in 
America had during the days of relief. If G.I. Joe 
doesn’t get paid and seeks out his chaplain, the latter 
knows he’ll get it some time—if not today perhaps 
tomorrow. But the chaplain on the home front is not 
so certain. His soldiers are not being paid off regu- 
larly, and he must discover some way whereby they 
can live, perhaps without money. 

The service chaplain is dealing with adults. That’s 
bad enough. But the home-front chaplain is concerned 
with children; not children who have been bombed out 
and can be fed from an army kitchen, but children who 
have been bombed out in life—and there are not any 
kitchens that can be set up at the moment. But the 
children must be fed by some means, and he must 
provide the food. 

The service chaplain finds that war provides a scene 
in which religion can be freely discussed: the home- 
front chaplain, dealing with a people who are confused 
but not confronted with immediate death, finds no 
comparable interest. He must not only provide the 
cure for all ills but he must create a demand for it. 
It’s a slow, tedious and unromantic task that faces 
him. Even in the time of war we have discovered that 
man is not by nature a spiritual being. 


What prompts these observations? For one thing, 
the report released lately by a large denomination 
which shows that one third of the army chaplains 
intend to seek employment outside their field at the 
close of the war. Another third intend to stay in the 
service. Only one third are coming back to the church. 

The answer? It is simply that two thirds of the 
army chaplains have never come close enough to the 
home front to realize that the same challenges were 
there as on the battlefield. They have not poked 
about in the alleys and climbed the stairs to the attics. 
They have not stopped to talk to those in the gutters 
and they have not recognized the wounded when they 
met them. There is no difference in the work of the 
service chaplain and the home-front chaplain. The 
problems are the same except that one set is not so 
glamorized. Hunger, unemployment, social disease, 
economic unrest—these are as important enemies as 
are Nazis and Japs. The results stemming from them 
ure as maddening and their victims are as helpless. 
There is no need for the service chaplain to turn his 
back on his calling; he simply needs to re-evaluate his 
job and come home with the determination to do as 
good a piece of work here as he did there. And there'll 
be work, plenty of it, that will take all his ingenuity 
and courage. It will be humdrum compared to what 
he has been through, but it will be just as lasting, just 
as satisfactory, just as rewarding in the long run. 


Beyond Darwin and Marx 


Ralph Albertson 


WAS born within the decade of what may be called 

the dawn of modern evolutionary science. Darwin 
and his school were bringing forth what proved to be 
a revolution in the thoughts of men about physical 
life. Men were discovering new and significant law in 
the mysterious operations of life, and the discovery 
was fascinating. It is not strange that they expected 
to learn where we came from, if not where we were 
going, and perhaps also what we were. 

Contemporary with Darwin came Marx with 
“economic determinism” and the “materialistic inter- 
pretation of history,” great and profound truths based 
solidly on the science of the day and very disturbing 
to the religious as well as the ecclesiastical world. I 
was a child of the religious world, and acquainted with 
its perturbations. I was keenly conscious of the con- 
flict between science and religion with the disturbing 
impression that if religion could not adjust itself to the 
truths of science it was just too bad for religion. And 
the Marxists in their way advocated the cause of the 
oppressed. They championed the men at the bottom. 
They proclaimed justice, brotherhood, emancipation. 
They were more Christian than the Christians, if this 
were all there is to Christianity. 

That Darwin and Marx were apostles of material- 
ism is the indictment of religion against them. This 
indictment must stand. These two men in their sep- 
arate fields and the schools that their names stand for 
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were in revolt against empiricism. They rejected the 
unsupported zpse dixit of the church. Confronted by 
the ancient dualism of spirit and matter they placed 
their faith in matter. And the physical universe re- 
warded them with intellectual inspiration and spiritual 
growth. The age which they ushered in will be known 
as the age of materialism, and a good age it has been 
for the minds and the spirits of men. 

It was inevitable, it seems to me, that the serious- 
minded youth of my generation should have been 
charmed by the revelations of natural law and allured 
by the dreams of social justice. And they were. They 
received The Origin of Species and Das Kapital with 
open arms, and whatever errors this led them into it 
at least marks the end of medievalism in the religious 
thinking of the West. It opened the doors to a search 
for reality which has gone great distances with its 
100-inch telescope and with its fanciful analyses of 
electrons, and will go farther with its 200-inch lens and 
with a better understanding of motion and mind. 

Darwin was searching for God, and Marx was 
searching for righteousness. Neither found what he 
was searching for, but both contributed greatly to the 
eternal quest of mankind for light and truth. If Darwin 
thought at any time in his career that God would be 
found in the atom or that reality would be found to be 
material rather than spiritual, and if he led thousands 
of others to think likewise, it must also be remembered 
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that he destroyed vast clouds of superstition and led 
the way to some new knowledge and some truth which 
helped to release the forces that overcame, and shall 
overcome, ignorance and erroneous assumption. 

I am not sorry therefore that I accepted both 
Darwin and Marx. The tide on which I was carried 
was the tide of progress—from ignorance to knowledge 
(or at least less ignorance) and from indifferent fatal- 
ism to a higher moral responsibility. That tide brought 
to humanity a fresh outlook on the world in which it 
lives and must lead to a revitalized religion. 

_ , For science has already in a brief hundred years 

completed a cycle of some achievement and some frus- 
tration. . The essence of matter has not been discovered. 
Phe nature of matter is not known and the scientists 
of our day find themselves on the borderland of spirit 
with motion looking like the only reality. The physical 
sciences that were so impatient of the evasive spirit, 
that undertook to explain the spirit in terms of matter, 
have found matter itself to be equally evasive. 

Just as science has failed to establish the reality 
and finality of matter, so has history failed to confirm 
the dominance of economic determinism and supremacy 
of class struggle in the affairs of men. I say this in 
spite of a world war. For Karl Marx wanted to im- 
prove the lot of men. He propounded socialism as a 
hope of righteousness. His socialism, however, was a 
purely material thing. It was not the socialism of 
Charles Kingsley. Nor was his communism the com- 
munism of the Christians in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost. It was a matter of material equality to be 
won by physical force. 

And the century of progress has given us practical 
demonstrations of his theory at work. We have seen 
socialism and communism in real life. They have 
given history dictators, oppressions, new hatreds and 
poverty. The workers under these socialisms have not 
lost their chains; at best they have traded old ones 
for new. 

Yet there has been progress and it cannot’be denied 
that some credit must go to Marx’s challenge to the 
smug selfishness of capitalists and his appeal to the 
social consciousness of the workers. That both his 
challenge and his appeal were based on a denial of 
the unity of hurnanity is the world’s loss and the ‘mis- 
A#orttne of three hundred million people who are today 
iving under systems that stem directly from his writ- 
ings. Marx divided men into classes whom Jesus 
would have united in a kingdom of heaven. That 
spirit of division is the spirit of National Socialism as 
conceived by Hitler. The Nazism of Hitler springs 
‘from the teachings of Marx as truly as does the com- 
munism of Russia; but the motive of Nazism is division, 
whereas the motive of communism is union. And it 
must be acknowledged that the better part of recent 
Marxian history has been written in Russia and the 
more evil part in Germany. 

For evil and for good, however, both Marx and 
Darwin have had their day. The century has taken 
evolution away from Darwin and socialism away from 
Marx. Fantastic as it may sound in the midst of this 
fearful war, the new age will have, and already has, 
an evolution and a socialism in which spirit as well as 
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matter is taken into account. The “fortuitous con- 
course of atoms” failed to define God, for the atoms 
failed to reveal either the source of power or the nature 
of reality, and the class struggle failed to organize the 
social life of men because it was not true of the social 
nature of man. The new cosmology may not yet have 
discovered the spirit of God brooding over the waters, 
but men like Eddington talk that language. 

So the old materialism must make way for at least 
a new materialism, whatever that may turn out to be, 
and it is quite conceivable that it will be a new idealism. 
The spirit quickeneth. Motion quickeneth too. It is 
a universe. And we still have evolution. 

The struggle for survival translated into class 
struggle is still with us. In the most virulent form of 
race egotism it has torn Europe and Asia into shreds 
of hatred. Marx called on all workers to unite for a 
struggle against capital. Hitler called on all Germans 
to unite against the rest of the world. Jesus calls on 
all men everywhere to unite with all men everywhere. 
It may be now that the call of Jesus will be heard. 
Marx’s communism and Hitler’s National Socialism 
have discredited themselves with mankind. 

Religion has not vanquished science, nor has science 
vanquished religion. Both remain in the field. Science 
has not surrendered, but certain hypotheses of science 
have had to be given up. Science will never surrender. 
For however relative we may learn all knowledge to 
be, it must still remain knowledge. And better knowl- 
edge is always replacing poorer. There seem, however, 
to be veritable limits to knowledge. So while religion 
has had to surrender a part of the small area now 
covered by science, there has been in this great gain 
to religion. Science has compelled religion to forsake 
much error. This service is of great importance to 
religion. And may the good work go on! For true 
religion can only be benefited by knowledge, and facts 
must bear some relation to truth. 

I have known pre-Darwin Christians who believed 
in the six-day creation story and called their belief 
faith. Fundamentalist faith I suppose it was. They 
rejected Darwin. But none of their grandchildren is 
like them. Their grandchildren fall into three classes: 
First, those who are indifferent, to whom the mystery 
of origin makes no appeal; second, those who assume 
that science has established a material universe and 
who therefore have not kept up with science; and third, 
those whose faith is greater and more vital than their 
grandfathers’ faith because it apprehends not an 
authoritative cosmology that Darwin and Marx could 
contravert, but a larger universe of law which is more, 
rather than less, conducive to intelligent religion. 

If today men have faith in a larger spiritual power 
and a vaster process of law than their grandfathers had, 
Darwin made his contribution to that greater faith, 
however unwittingly. And if today there is a truer 
recognition of social responsibility in industry, and 
with it a keener sense of the spiritual nature of man, 
Marx must have credit for precipitating the battle out 
of which this victory is won. That the Jewish-Christian 
religion has survived both Darwin and Marx, and is 
the better because of them, is the position of a liberal 
Christian. 
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The Social Action Commission of the 
Universalist Church of America 
V1I—The Church and Labor Relations 


Tracy M. Pullman 


T a recent meeting in Detroit of the Religion and 
Labor Foundation, the speaker was an officer of 
an American Federation of Labor local. His subject 
was, “What I Think of the Church.” It was a pretty 
blistering denunciation. After the address there was 
a question period. One minister presumed to ask what 
the church could do to capture the allegiance of labor. 
The answer was forthright and simple, “If labor were 
genuinely convinced that the church was truly inter- 
ested in the things that most concern labor, then all 
the church would have to do would be to open its 
doors and labor would enter gladly, enthusiastically.” 
Perhaps the beginning of a constructive church 
program in the field of labor is the frank recognition 
that by and large the Protestant church has lost its 
hold on the allegiance of labor. Almost nowhere are 
there Protestant churches that seem to make very 
much effort to understand the problems of labor and 
to minister to the needs of this largest segment of 
our population. The Roman Catholic Church has paid 
much more attention to this group and has achieved 
far greater success. It is very much as Scott Nearing 
put it recently in comparing the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Communist Party, and going on to 
say that both groups owe much of their success to 
the fact that both express a very genuine personal 
interest in the welfare of their adherents. Protestant 
churches might very well emulate this spirit. 

The next step in a constructive attitude toward 
labor comes with the recognition that fundamentally 
the economic problem is the number-one religious 
problem of human life. Perhaps it is not unfair to 
accuse the Protestant churches of looking on the prob- 
lem of mere survival as at least beneath their primary 
attention. Religion is concerned with more far-reach- 
ing matters—matters of the soul, of salvation, of 
eternity. And in thus lifting its sights religion has 
often been strangely indifferent to matters on which 
in the end the health and progress of society depend— 
matters of health and jobs and wages and working 
conditions and insurance. 

One need not be a Marxian to maintain that the 
first problem of life is to get enough to eat; and, cer- 
tainly, to be adequate at all in the promotion of a 
religion for the times in which we live we must see 
that the problem of so organizing and distributing 
the resources of this planet, so that no man or nation 
shall suffer deprivation because of the ignorance, the 
selfishness, the duplicity of any other man or nation, is 
the major human and therefore religious problem of 
our times. There is need for the church to come down 
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to earth. The minister need not be an expert econo- 
mist, but he ought at least to have a speaking knowl- 
edge of the resources of this earth and the system 
under which these resources are exploited and dis- 
tributed, as well as an awareness of how those man- 
made barriers may be removed in the interests of all 
men and nations. 

Ministers ought to meet more frequently with labor 
leaders. If the ministers are too thin-skinned to be 
pushed around a bit, they ought to ask themselves 
how many members of labor unions they have in their 
churches and then, for the most part, stand convicted 
of failing to minister to the one group above all on 
whom our life and well-being depend. 

The speaker in Detroit said that Detroit ministers 
and church leaders did not seem to have much knowl- 
edge of or interest in the problems and programs of 
labor. He quoted the results of a recent referendum, 
in the campaign for which a major civic organization 
dominated by churchmen came out on the opposite side 
of that considered constructive by labor. However 
specious that argument, it is still fair to say that 
probably only an infinitesimal percentage of the min- 
isters and laymen there even knew that both the C.1.0. 
and the A.F. of L. had come out on the opposite side. 
The count against the church on the part of labor 
comes from many angles, but it is all summed up in 
the comment of one man who, asked his opinion of the 
church, replied, “I don’t think very much about the 
church, because I don’t think the church thinks very 
much about us.” ‘ 

Any beginning of a successful attitude toward labor 
on the part of the church must be rooted in an aware- 
ness of this alienation of labor’s interest and loyalty. 
It must be rooted, too, in an awareness of labor’s long 
uphill battle against bitter organized opposition. Yet 
a constructive attitude on the part of the church will 
insist that that opposition, with a continuation of its 
bitterness, will not promote the values on which now we 
are dependent for the welfare of society as a whole. 
Labor as well as industry must subordinate lesser inter- 
ests to the welfare of the community. Now there is 
no more justice to a labor union’s defiance of the W.L.B. 
than there is to Sewell Avery’s. 

_ The first step within a church to provide for effec- 
tive functioning in this field might well be the setting 
up of a nucleus group such as a Social Action Com- 
mittee. Such a group composed of men and women 
particularly interested in the application of the prin- 
ciples of religion to social problems might outline for 
itself several important functions: 
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1. To provide for direct personal contact between the 
church and representatives of organized labor; 
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. To provide for an exchange of opinions between 
representatives of labor and industry; 


3. To write to senators and representatives when im- 
portant labor issues are up for debate; 


4. To foster through the educational program of the 
“church, including pulpit, church school, discussion 
group, an understanding of the problems involved in 
‘both labor and management. 


The concept to be cultivated by the church through 
sug¢h an educational program would seem to be that 
essentially there is no such thing as a labor problem 
apart from the human problem involved in it. The 
goals of labor are no different from the goals of the 
rest of us.- We're all after the same things. The func- 
tion of the church is to promote the understanding 
that through both groups working together to get 
as many advantages for as many people of whatever 
group as possible, all of us together will be much 
better off. 

Another helpful point in the educational program 
of the church is to remind us that there are some 
freedoms no longer operative at the present stage of 
our civilization. As Edward Filene once put it, “The 
freedom to pay wages that do not permit of decent 
home environment; to take profits that do not permit 
‘adequate distribution to the masses; to count among 
our American liberties the liberty to continue business 
in a way that can have no other result than nation-wide 
depression.” 

The,function of such an educational program in 
the local church is to cultivate an awareness of the 
human issues involved in the current labor struggle, 
and to keep men and women in the churches from 
going to sleep on the issue. So that the specter of 
enforced unemployment, of men and women evicted 
from their homes, of wage scales inadequate for decent 
living shall take precedence in our thinking over the 
advocacy of any mere system or form of economic 
organization. When things go wrong, we need this 
cultivated awareness to challenge us and to stir us up 
to, usé our influence in the direction of setting them 
right: 

Now we are under the false stimulus of .a war 
economy. Soon we shall be faced with the necessity 
of building an economy for a time of peace which will 
produce assurance, stability, hope. What we need is 
to develop a capacity to use our brains as competently 
as we have used them to build a mighty and invincible 
machine of war. It will take new motives, and the 
only kind we can count on are those involving a zeal 
to place above all other aims the opportunity to win 
food and shelter and education and some measure of 
luxury for every man willing to spend his best energies. 
When the church comes to the point of setting some- 
thing like this as the first goal in its program of 
religion, then will it come to be closely related to the 
needs of men, and then will it be able to serve man in 


all his relationships. 
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JOURNEY’S END 


(Continued from page 200) 


the editor and thousands of people. Thoughts tied to 
words, fastened by pencil marks to paper, scrutinized 
carefully by an assistant, run through a linotype, sent 
through presses, and carried far and near by trains, 
by boats and by folks in buggies and flivvers, have 
come to rest at last on the study table of the judge 
and on the living-room table of the farmhouse. It has 
never ceased to be a miracle to us. Our thought has 
touched the thought of somebody on Guadalcanal or 
somebody in the next street. And their thought has 
come winging its way back and we have seen how 
great and beautiful a thing is understanding. 

We do not believe that we have taken space for 
this series of articles that might better have been given 
to articles more technically religious. To us technical 
religion always ought to be supplemented by the cloud 
shadows that float across a deep valley on a summer’s 
day or by the call of the loon across northern waters. 
Ceremonies can lead us to sense the reality of God, 
but so can a humble man sharing his little with someone 
in greater need. Wherever the Cruising articles have 
caught even a little of the truth, goodness and beauty 
that exist in the world and in men’s lives, they have 
been religious. 

To many readers, scattered from California to 
Maine and from Maine northward, we now bid an 
appreciative and an affectionate farewell. 


THE CHURCH AND FASCISM 


I desire the severance of all diplomatic relations 
with Franco Spain because I want to keep my faith, 
in myself and in what men are and may be... 

I speak not only as a citizen, but also as a church- 
man. ...I would not be true to myself if I did not add 
that whenever the church, in a blind endeavor to pre- 
serve its privileges and its property, makes common 
cause with Fascism, allies itself with the great landlords 
and the military, it not only repudiates its Christ but 
deserves the wrath of the masses it has betrayed. 

In making this statement I do not mean to attack 
a particular church. It so happens it was the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain. In prerevolutionary Russia 
it was the Greek Church, whose voice was too often 
that of the Czar rather than of Christ. And if Prot- 
estant bodies anywhere become more interested in the 
maintenance of the institutions of religion than in 
permeating the community with the spirit of Christ 
and moving forward in those mighty endeavors that 
seek justice and the emancipation of men, then they 
will earn the rejection of the people, who know that 
the kingdom of God cannot be built upon foundations 
of injustice—BrisHorp G. BromMirey Oxnam, in the 
Nation. 


JUSTICE HOLMES OFTEN SAID 


“Tf there is any principle in the Constitution that 
more imperatively calls for attachment than any other, 
it is the principle of free thought—not free thought for 
those who agree with us but freedom for the thought 
we hate.” 
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Tributes to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


ERE in these United States every man, woman and child, 

regardless of political opinions, is aware that Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt was a man who greatly endeared himself to 
the peoples of his generation. 

His death at this time just as the nations are approaching 
the crossroads that will determine whether or not war will be 
outlawed forever takes on the aspect of tragedy. He has been 
the principal leader in bringing the Germans to their knees 
and overwhelming the Japanese. At an early period he saw 
the ominous gathering of war clouds and urged the peace- 
loving peoples of the world to gird themselves for a stand 
against the enemy. 

We regret his passing at a time when the eyes of peace- 
loving peoples throughout the world are looking to the San 
Francisco Conference. He has been a leader in every move 
for international good will, co-operation and peace. Our 
hopes and prayers for a right settlement rested on him. Surely 
he represented that spiritual quality which held the Allied 
representatives together and made them think in terms of 
the common good. He will not sit at the peace table, but we 
may be confident that his spirit will be a silent witness of 
every deliberation. 7 

Cuarites H. Monsieau, minster 
of the First Parish in Malden 
(Mass.), Universalist, in the 
Malden Universalist. 


EVER before in all history has the going of a public man 
touched so many hearts. From enemy countries even 
come words of sympathy and understanding. From the 
wrecked areas of Europe, from the battle trenches, from places 
high and low the response is the same. There is hardly a 
discordant voice. 

The passing of a President of our nation is a great mis- 
fortune at any time, but it is a tragedy when it happens in 
times like these, when the war is nearing its end and the peace 
conference that will determine the future course of humanity 
is so soon to meet. Mr. Roosevelt was the recognized leader 
in this peace movement and his prestige was needed to keep 
down the differences that are sure to arise in such a gathering. 
He was the outstanding leader in the world. 

To enumerate the deeds of this man will require at least 
one hundred volumes. He has been identified with the affairs 
of this world for so many years and has played so significant 
a part that history will be a long time in making a complete 
record of his achievements. 

But there are certain qualities necessary for true great- 
ness. No man can hope to live in history who is not inter- 
ested in the welfare of the common people. He had that 
interest in abundance. Reports from every country on earth 
tell about the sorrow of the masses in every land. The people 
know who are interested in their welfare. 

And he felt a responsibility toward the struggling masses. 
He ofttimes quoted the words of Jesus, “The strong must bear 
the burdens of the weak.” Such anxiety over the welfare of 
mankind is what made Jesus revered by all men. This virtue 
was shown clearly by Mr. Lincoln. 

The triumph of Mr. Roosevelt over a physical handicap 
that wotld have discouraged almost any man is one of the 
inspiring events of his life. Almost any man of wealth in 
these circumstances would have withdrawn from the affairs 
of public life and made himself comfortable. But this man 
felt he had a job to do and proceeded to make himself phy- 
sically fit for the task. He overcame every difficulty and 
was well on his way to leading a crippled world back to health 
and happiness. 

And he accomplished these seemingly impossible ends 
because he was aware of a power greater than himself. He 
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was not battling alone. He was a deeply religious man—and 
in the proper manner. ; 

His example in overcoming his handicap will be lasting 
among our thousands of young men maimed in battle. They 
will study his life and its triumph over difficulties and they 
will go and do likewise. What one can do so can another. 
Example is the best teacher. 

There is no stopping the influence of a great soul. His 
was a forgiving spirit. He must have felt keenly the criticisms 
hurled at him and his family, but he never showed it. That 
is the mark of greatness; for men in high places must know 
that they are targets at which people will shoot. They expect 
that. They do not expect too much from the people. Mr. 
Lincoln did not hold malice, and Mr. McKinley asked the 
people not to harm his assassin. Jesus said on the cross, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Great souls are forgiving souls. 

Is Washington dead? Is Jefferson dead? Is Lincoln dead? 
No, they live as our nation lives and will forever live. Is 
Franklin Roosevelt dead? No, he too lives in the hearts of 
our people and the people of the world. He will live in the 
victory over oppression, poverty, hate and fear. Like John 
Brown, “His soul goes marching on.” 


Artuur W. McDavirt, from his pulpit, 
St. John’s Church (Universalist), 
Muncie, Ind., Sunday, April 15, 1944. 


ESTERDAY, in the city of Washington, a solemn pro- 

cession accompanied the body of Franklm Delano Roose- 
velt to the White House through avenues lined by countless 
thousands of citizens silent with a great weight of grief and 
a deep sense of loss. 

There, at the White House, a simple service of memorial 
was held in the midst of those most intimately associated with 
the labors of state and world which had exacted the price of 
life from our President, a price which he held himself willing 
to pay for his country and for his world. 

While the focus of attention rested on our capital city, 
the locus of emotion extended not only to all the people of 
the United States of America but also to all the people of 
those portions of the world in which there still prevails the 
possibility of admiration and respect for persons devoted to « 
the welfare of humanity. 

No single individual in all the world’s history has been 
held in greater esteem during his lifetime than Franklin 
Roosevelt. It is a universal appreciation which makes this 
now a time of universal sorrow. It will be the verdict of 
history that, while he was called to office by public favor, he 
was continued in office by public discernment. Already there 
is arising within us a realization, which decades to come will 
enhance, that the power of his personality lay in its incarna- 
tion of the true spirit of democracy and that the force of his 
leadership lay in its reflection of basic American hopes and 
ideals. 

If we may presume to evaluate variant depths of emotion, 
it is significant that the most profound grief now exists 
among those of our people who are the most humble and 
among those of our world who have been the most oppressed. 

In American history, the only tragedy comparable to his 
death at this time is that of the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
Now, as then, the summons is for us to press forward to the 
full accomplishment of that ideal of world-wide peace and 
humanity-wide justice to which and for which he gave his life. 


Cart H. Orson, from his pulpit, 
Church of the Redeemer (Universalist), 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 15, 1945. 
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Days of Liberation in Manila 


In the following letter from Mrs. Van Schaick, widow of 
Col. Louis J. Van Schaick, we have a vivid picture of the 
liberation. of American prisoners held by the Japanese in the 
Philippines. Those first released in Manila were in Santo 
Tomas University. To liberate those confined in the Bilibid 
Prison a bitter battle was fought. Col. Van Schaick died 
February 14, less than two weeks after being liberated, but 
he*had the joy of seeing old comrades in the American Army 
and the relief of knowing that his wife was in safe hands. 

-Col. and Mrs. Van Schaick joined the Universalist church 
an Washington some years ago, transferring to another church 
later when living where there was no Universalist church. 

The Editor 
or’ 
Philippines, March 8, 1945 
Dear Relatives and Friends: 

Censorship and lack of space make it impossible as yet 
to tell much. On December 29, Japanese brought us, 500 
internees, from Baguio to Manila, to intern us in Bilibid 
Prison, where they also had 800 sick war prisoners. American 

_ bombing of Manila (Jap installations) was already on, so 
we were ringside spectators of American air activity and 
experienced the daily danger of shrapnel from American and 

Japanese demolition all around us. We often wondered if 
your boys were in any of our planes and were sad the day the 
Japanese antiaircraft guns hit and burned one of our big 
bombers. Five boys jumped through fire, fell with burning 
parachutes. One may have landed safely, but perhaps in the 

bay. Next day planes returned, made a cross in sky, and at 
intersection of cross dropped a huge wreath just where plane 
had fallen. 
When the American Army came to Manila the night of 
February 3, the war was brought right into Bilibid. The 
Japanese left, but we were constantly subjected to rifle fire 
and hand-grenading from outside, snipers hiding in houses, 
church tower, etc. One hand grenade hit prison wall a few 
feet froy Lou’s bed. By night of February 6 Bilibid was an 
inferno. The Army snatched us up, carried us to safety—but 
we lost everything we had. No, I saved two rings, the shoes 
and cotton house dress I was wearing. I am sorry about 
- Lou’s medals and watch. But Lou was going in first am- 
bulance—I wouldn’t risk separation. Fire was raging every- 
where—it was an inferno. I am not sorry that I jumped in 
beside driver and went with Lou. He needed me. I fed him 
all his meals. No one else handled or prepared food to suit 
him. No one else had patience to feed him. He wanted me. 
» He told a Maryknoll sister interned with us, “Thirty-eight 
years ago I married Nellie Kellogg and she’s never failed me 
yet.” I managed to stay with him. ; 
» All the internees lost nearly everything. It was a hurried 
evacuation. They took us to an army headquarters outside 
‘d&nger zone for the night. There were 1,300 of us and hun- 
dreds were litter cases. There wasn’t much room left in the 
building for the army headquarters. Next night they sent 
the sick to the Army Clearing Station Hospital, which soon 
became a target for heavy artillery fire. We were under shell 
fire there for five days. Twenty-five internees were killed 
outright and many more mutilated for life, losing legs, arms, 
etc. Our cots were touching each other from wall to wall, 

narrow aisles between ends of cots only spaces nurses could 
“walk in to tend the wounded and dying. Corridors were 
filled with litter cases—soldiers, civilians of all nationalities 
(except enemy), men, women, children—battle casualties, 
victims of Japanese atrocities, fire victims, mass-murder sur- 
vivors—picked up by our Military Police, treated at first-aid 
stations, brought to this clearing station hospital, where many 
died around me—and in addition we were constantly shelled. 
-Lou’s ward got so much of it that many times all patients 
from it were moved out; but there was never a safe place and 
they had so little space they had to use that ward. 
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Records in office were destroyed when a shell came in 
there, scattering and burning. There was shrapnel on my bed 
after a shell hit roof over me, etc. But we were not scratched. 

When we were evacuated February 11 from this hospital 
and sent to an evacuation hospital prepared out of range of 
Japanese artillery, I again jumped in beside the driver of 
ambulance Lou was in and went with him. We did get 
separated there, however. I had to hunt through many wards 
to find him. But I fed him every meal until February 14, 
when he was found dead in morning. He had been through so 
much since December 29. Even to the day he died there was 
no quiet. We were in our own artillery line even then, with 
our big guns booming day and night and shaking the hospital 
foundations. Only once was this evacuation hospital hit 
while we were in it, but the constant noise was deafening. 
(The one hit was from a Jap mortar that got through lines 
some way.) 

But this army of ours has been wonderful to us. Its 
efficiency is stupendous, fantastically so for us who have lived 
a primitive life for three years. Our ration from Japanese for 
some time had been 80 grains of dry, yellow corn of inferior 
quality, weevil infested (you would not like it for your 
chickens) , per person per day, with occasionally a few camote 
leaves (camotes are a sort of yam, but we did not get the 
camotes) , and, for variety, two meals a week were a little rice 
instead of corn. Shortly before the Americans came they 
began giving us a few soy beans. We were sure it meant 
they were leaving soon and couldn’t carry beans with them. 
We were right. 

On February 7 food supplies came through and the Ameri- 
can Army began feeding us. There were potatoes, onions, 
carrots, eggs, milk—all desiccated, but oh so good!—and but- 
ter, oatmeal, white sugar, bread, canned meats, chocolate bars, 
jam, cheese, synthetic lemon powder, none of which we had 
had for three years, except in the Red Cross boxes Christmas, 
1943, many of which never reached us but were sold on 
Manila streets and even in provinces. Other things Army is 
giving us are news, soap, toilet paper, medicine, cots, blankets. 
And the Red Cross has given us bath robes, bath towels, army 
mess kit, medicines (Lou had 2 units 500ce of blood plasma 
a day, 6 iron tablets, 6 multiple vitamin tablets a day in army 
hospital). I am getting my share too. The Red Cross gives 
us magazines, writing paper, and recently each woman re- 
ceived talcum, face powder, lipstick, Hinds’ cream, cologne 
water, wash cloth. We have a Red Cross hospital with 
Filipino nurses and an army doctor. 

Sorry space is gone. Why do they restrict us to one side 
of paper? 

Love, 
Newuie K. Van Scuarck 

P.S. I was evacuated from army hospital to concentration 
camp as Red Cross hospital had been installed.there. I am 
not really sick—just taking a needed rest and recuperating 
from a cold right now. 


THE CHAPLAIN OF A PRISON CAMP 
UFFERING from near starvation and beriberi but defy- 


ing pain, a navy chaplain, Lieut. (junior grade) Earl Ray 
Brewster, U.S.N.R., still was able to bring “hope and courage 
to the hearts of men” while imprisoned in the Philippines, a 
Marine Corps officer, Major Jack Hawkins, U.S.M.C., whose 
home address is 1206 20th Street, Detroit, Mich., related in a 
written account of the heroic conduct of the navy chaplain. 

Chaplain Brewster’s wife and children, who live at 919 “C” 
Avenue, Coronado, Calif., last week were notified that he had 
been freed after being detained in a Japanese camp from the 
time of the fall of the Philippines in May, 1942, until the 
liberation of the Davao Penal Colony in Mindanao in Febru- 
ary. Chaplain Brewster, 40, was attached to the USS. 
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Holland, a submarine tender, when the Philippines fell and 
was taken prisoner then. 

When first interned at Camp Number One at Cabanatuan, 
where the chaplain and he were together, Major Hawkins 
said: “Chaplain Brewster was our friend and counselor and a 
constant source of good cheer and hope. He ministered to 
the sick, organized a daily Bible class and every Sunday de- 
livered a sermon which was absolutely inspiring.” His ef- 
forts were endless, Major Hawkins told, though his physical 
strength ebbed constantly as a result of the starvation they 
all were enduring. 

Later Chaplain Brewster and Major Hawkins with others 
were sent to the camp at Mindanao. En route by Japanese 
ship during the eleven-day trip to Davao, the men “suffered 
from exposure and the unbelievable crowded and filthy con- 
ditions.” 

Not long after their arrival in the camp, Chaplain Brew- 
ster developed beriberi. “He suffered endless stabbing pain 
in his feet and legs and he was unable to get up from his 
bed in the crude hospital. He kept his cheerful attitude 
through his suffering. Finally he showed improvement and 
we marveled when we found him on his feet holding reli- 
gious services for the other suffering patients in the hospital,” 
said Major Hawkins. 

“When I escaped with other members of our party,” wrote 
the major, “we left Chaplain Brewster still improving, still 
walking, still defying pain, still bringing hope and courage to 
the hearts of men.” 

Chaplain Brewster is a native of Sacred Heart, Okla., and 
was ordained to the Methodist ministry in October, 1934, by 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr. At the time he entered the Navy 
he was pastor of a church at Santa Paula, Calif., and formerly 
- had held pastorates at Galt, Berkeley, Willows and Ventura, 
Calif. 


WORD FROM DR. SCHWEITZER IN AFRICA 


To the Friends of Dr. Schweitzer: 


Here are items of news received from Dr. Schweitzer in 
his recent letters: 

“This line to tell you that the cases’ of medicine have 
arrived at Port Noire, from which they will be shipped to 
Port Gentil as soon as there is a boat making the trip. I 
have received the papers of the shipment, and am happy to 
find medicines which we need greatly listed there. How can 
I ever sufficiently express thanks!” 

“The heat here is very great, and the river has risen to 
flood level. But a flood here in the forest is of no conse- 
quence, for the buildings are on the edges of hills which the 
water does not reach. Our woman doctor has returned from 
her long leave, necessitated by illness. The nurse Marie is 
still in the Camaroune Mountains at an American missionary 
station. She greatly needed a change of climate.” 

“You want me to take a vacation, but for many reasons 
that is impessible. When I returned from the holiday, so 
many things would not have been done. I would find on my 
desk a mountain of correspondence, building repairs and 
many other things waiting to be attended to. If the hospital 
is to function normally, I must be in my place every day, for 
there are too few of us. I have to do other jobs besides 
those of a doctor. I’m the one who has to start up the 
motors in the morning. It is I who go to the plantation every 
day to look over what the workers have done—or have not 
done. I’m the one who sees that the fruits are gathered and 
put on straw to keep them from rotting. Who would look 
after the pharmacy if I were away? It means a great deal 
of work to see that the medicines don’t spoil, that the catgut 
for operations is well cared for in disinfectant solutions, that 
rubber things are continually watched, for we cannot replace 
what spoils. I am unfolding for you some of the prosaic 
tasks of the life I lead. But when I am a doctor, or when 
I work at philosophy during the night, I forget all these 
humdrum tasks.” 
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“The kindness of our American friends touches me deeply. 


‘Thanks to them, the hospital can continue to function. 


When the war is over, I shall have a great many expenses, to 
send my fellow workers back to Europe and have new workers 
come here. But I am confident that the necessary funds 
will be available from you. The American friends do so much 
that I can work without being harassed with financial 
worries.” 

“I am deeply moved by the interest of the organists of 
the United States. I still remember the day when Widor 
asked me to collaborate with him on the edition of Bach’s 
organ works which Schirmer proposed. We retired to my 
village, Giinsbach in Alsace, and there discussed the authentic 
way of executing each prelude and each fugue. Those are 
unforgettable weeks for me: Every evening now, if I am 
not too tired, I practice on my piano with organ pedals, which 
the Bach Society of Paris gave me on my first departure for 
Africa.” 

Everett SKILiincs, Chairman. 


Tue ALBERT SCHWEITZER FELLOWSHIP 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL REJECTS UNIVERSALISTS 
FROM MEMBERSHIP 


N act of significance to all thoughtful Christians took 

place last November 29 when the Federal Council of 
Churches, meeting in Pittsburgh, refused membership to the 
Universalist Church of America by a vote of 12 to 6. In an 
age when we are vitally interested in church unity it comes as 
something of a shock to realize that the great Federal Coun- 
cil should take such a stand. The Council is the most potent 
organization of Protestantism. It is composed of twenty-six 
national communions or denominations and represents more 
than thirty-three million American Protestants. 

The issue which excluded the Universalists was the creedal 
question of the divinity of Jesus. The Universalist Church 
is a liberal group which welcomes both trinitarians and uni- 
tarians within its membership, because it believes that the 
test of a Christian is not his intellectual assent to a creed but 
his sincere desire to follow Jesus and to serve the cause of 
the Kingdom for which he lived and died. Even though the 
constitution of the Federal Council provides that no attempt 
shall be made to compel member denominations to subscribe 
to a common creed, some of the conservative elements voted 
against the Universalists because they do not require all 
members to recognize “Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and 
Saviour.” 

We Congregationalists can be proud that our national 
leader, Douglas Horton, was the spokesman for the forces 
seeking to have the Universalists admitted. Dr. Horton argued 
that it was not the function of the Federal Council to be a 
denomination with creedal tests, but to be a fellowship of 
those who are seeking to follow Jesus. 

This unfortunate action is no discredit to the Federal 
Council itself, whose officers and commissions are potent 
forces for liberalism and unity; but it is a reflection on the 
conservative and separatist spirit that prevails in many of the 
major denominations. 

All of us would do well to heed the words of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., when two weeks ago he hit hard at Protestant 
disunity and spoke on the “Church of the Living God.” 

“This reborn church . . . would pronounce ordinance, rit- 
ual, creed, all nonessential for admission into the Kingdom 
of God or his church. A life, not a creed, would be the test. 
. .- It would be the church for all the people, . . . the church 
of the rich and the poor, the wise and the ignorant, the high 
and the low—a true democracy. . . . I see all denominational 
emphasis set aside. I see co-operation, not competition. ...I 
see the church through its members molding the thought of 
the world and leading in all great movements. I see it literally 
establishing the Kingdom of God on earth.’—Howarp J. 
Conn in the Plymouth Chronicle (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PACIFISTS DO INVESTIGATE 
To tue Eprror: 


At was good of you to print Fosdick’s statement on con- 
Scription in Tue Leaver. I hope there will be more material 
in future issues, not only from pacifist sources but from any 
source. 

“It seems too bad, however, that you should find it neces- 
sary to say in an editorial that “pacifists need not investigate,” 
whatever that statement may mean in reference to the prob- 
jlem of conscription. You should check the facts before infer- 
ring that the pacifists speak without regard to the facts. I 
- am therefore sending you an “investigation” of the constitu- 
tigwal problem as it relates to conscription. It was written 
by Harrop Freeman, professor of constitutional law at the 
College of William and Mary, and director of the Pacifist Re- 
search Bureau. The article is a reprint from the Virginia Law 
Review for December, 1944. 

Included in the same separate mailing, I am sending a 
copy of the Sourcebook on Peacetime Conscription. The title 
speaks for itself in regard to the matter of investigation. 

Further, it is a mistake to assume that only pacifists are 
opposed to peacetime conscription. I am therefore enclosing 
a group of statements made by organizations which could 
hardly be called pacifist and who definitely are on record as 
opposed to conscription. For example, the State Federation 
of Labor for Illinois, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
the National Farmers’ Union, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, are not pacifist and are opposed to con- 
scription in principle. Many religious bodies are opposed. 
And many other organizations are asking that the problem 

_ be postponed until the war is over. I include lists of these. 

If you as editor cannot take a position on the matter, I 
hope you will be able to continue a campaign of education, 
which I take it is the intent of such statements as that of 
Fosdick’s. At least you could bring significant material to 
the atteption of our people so that they could “investigate” 
more thoroughly. 

EMERSON SCHWENK 
Naperville, Il. 


LAMENTED ENOUGH 


To THe Epriror: 

The Federal Council has drawn its circle and shut the 
Universalists out. It would seem that Universalists have 
lamented long enough and it is time they got busy and 
_ started drawing the greater circle that will take the Council in. 
> Spm ete: 


Marshall, Texas 


# HIGH PRAISE FOR MR. NEWELL 


To THE Epiror: 

As a subscriber to and reader of Tun CuristraANn Leaver I 
have looked in vain under “Student Ministers,” “Who’s Who” 
and “Personals” for any mention of the present pastor of the 
Third Universalist Society of Weymouth, with which society 
I have been actively connected for over sixty years. 

Instead, we read the same names in issue after issue and 
must conclude that the Publishing House does not know who 
the younger progressive ministers of the Universalist Church 
Phew. Gordon G. Newell came to our church something less 
than a year ago and has been one of our most successful pas- 
tors of any of the younger men of the past half century. 

During the past year he has made friends with everyone, 
both young and old, has brought about union and harmony 
in our church, has increased the congregation about 100 per 
cent, has attracted people to our church from other parts of 
town, and has an enthusiastic Young People’s Union. 
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During the past winter, Mr. Newell was able to secure 
three notable lecturers to give an address in the church—Carl 
Glick, Marion J. Bradshaw and Harrison Lakin. Also, a con- 
cert by the Weber Male Quartet of Boston was sponsored by 
the active Unity Club of the church, in addition to local ac- 
tivities and entertainments by the different organizations. 

Under Mr. Newell’s leadership, the Men’s Club, which 
was active for over thirty years but had been inactive the 
past five years, was revived with an initial attendance of about 
fifty members. 

We now have an augmented and greatly improved choir 
with a fine leader, and a first-class organist. 

In fact, Mr. Newell’s success has been most outstanding, 
and if such accomplishments go unnoticed at the Publishing 
House I would suggest that one of your representatives visit 
our church some Sunday as a member of our congregation. 

I have heard nothing but praise for his efforts and his suc- 
cess during the past year, with not a single word of criticism. 

If it is necessary to have a birth in the family to get noted 
in the personals he has even accomplished that, and now 
has three charming children. I should also add that his wife 
is equally popular with everyone. 

Since Mr. Newell came, the national and church flags have 
been put in their proper places. The service flag, containing 
over seventy names, with three gold stars, of the boys in 
service has been properly recognized. And, in general, 
church affairs are conducted in a manner consistent with ex- 
perience and ability. 

I should have written before but am afraid a selfish motive 
that we might lose Mr. Newell deterred me. However, I feel 
that in justice to a young and able pastor, if the Publishing 
House is unable to keep in touch with its successful ministers, 
these ministers and their good work should be called to its at- 
tention, or at least to the attention of the readers of THe 
CHRISTIAN LEADER. 


Russet H. Wuitine 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 
To THE Epiror: 

I appreciate Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s sermons and 
lectures, but certainly cannot agree with his article in your 
March 3rd issue on peacetime conscription. His endorsement 
of the Christian Century statement that the responsible 
judicatories of denominations whose membership totals more 
than two thirds of this number (26,000,000) have already 
spoken opposing a decision at this time, is amazing. Since 
when has there been a “responsible judicatory” with authority 
to speak for the membership of any denomination on the 
subject of national defense? So far as I know, even if they 
had taken a vote on the subject they could only speak on 
such a subject for those members who voted the way they 
wished. Would a “responsible judicatory” be a democratic 
institution? 

Where does Dr. Fosdick get the idea of a “permanent 
policy of military conscription”? What is to prevent chang- 
ing if future years make it unnecessary? There is very little 
danger of this Congress passing any important measures 
hurriedly. They show much more tendency to talk them to 
death. 

I like your editorial including Prof. Bennett’s paragraph. 
Certainly selective service or conscription in war or peace is 
democratic. ' 

The next best program to one year of intensive training 
would be four years of military training in high school for 
soldiers, continuing it through college for prospective officers. 
Military drill is the best mass exercise there is for schoolboys. 

W. E. Bower 
Pomona, Calif. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 


HE Executive Board of the Associa- 

tion of Universalist Women met in 
Malden, Mass., on April 19 and 20, with 
ten members present. Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, president, called the meeting to 
order on Thursday morning and presided 
at the five sessions that followed. Wor- 
ship each day was led by Mrs. K. Dol- 
beer Smith. Only by the closest applica- 
tion to the business in hand was the 
Board able to complete the agenda in two 
days. 

Reports of the Departments of Fi- 
nance, Outreach, Education and De- 
nominational Activities were heard and 
_ approved, and such matters as the ap- 
pointment of an executive director, the 
biennial convention, the printing of 
the Bulletin, institutes, the Yearbook, 
the History, and appointments to the 
Northfield Conference Committee were 
discussed. 

Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, chairman for 
Work in North Carolina, presented the 
resignation of Rev. William H. Skeels of 
Rocky Mount, effective July 1 next. It 
was with regret and appreciation of the 
service that both he and Mrs. Skeels 
have rendered in the ten and one half 
years they have been in Rocky Mount 
that this resignation was accepted, and 
with the hope that rest and relaxation 
would restore Mr. Skeels to health. 

Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s 
Bridge, and Rev. Maurice W. Cobb of 
the Clinton Circuit sent interesting and 
encouraging reports. Mr. Cobb writes 
that attendance has increased both at 
Clinton and Red Hill, and that the 
church at Clinton is being redecorated. 


One of the high lights of Dr. Ulrich’s re- 


port was the plan for an addition to the - 


church at Outlaw’s Bridge in the form of 
an ell, this to house several additional 
rooms for church-school classes. 

The situation at Friendly House was 
given long and careful consideration. 
The efforts of the committee to secure a 
permanent worker have met with no 
success and the outlook is not encourag- 
ing. As previously announced, Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell will continue as volun- 
teer pastor ad interim until early fall. 

Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, chairman of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee, 
stated that the staff for the 1945 camp 
season was nearly completed, and she pre- 
sented a new leaflet for campers giving 
details of the program and containing 
pictures of the Birthplace and activities 
at the camp. 

The report of the Finance Committee 
showed that, contributions for the rural 
service project in China had been a 
little slow in coming in, and groups are 
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urged to support this work generously. 

The Board learned with relief of the 
safe return to this country, on April .8, 
of Rev. Darley Downs, who cared for 
our interests in Japan just prior to the 
war. Mr. Downs was sent by the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, Congregational, to the Philip- 
pines in 1941 and was interned there 
until very recently. His present address 
is 7018 Exchange Street, Emporia, Kan. 

Since the Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference will not be held this summer, 
members of the Board expressed concern 
over the mission-study program. It was 
voted to recommend to the Institute 
Committee of the Universalist Church of 
America that a course on the books of 
the Missionary Education Movement for 
1945-1946 be included in the Institute 
of Churchmanship. 

A fuller report of this meeting will 
appear in the May Bulletin, with a state- 
ment concerning the biennial convention. 
Reports of the department chairmen will 
be published in the September Bulletin. 

S. Wi) De: 
THE TIME TO COMMENCE 
PREPARATION 


The day on which one starts is not 
the time to commence preparation — 
African Proverb. 

With many institutes and conferences 
already canceled, and plans for others 
only tentative,.it behooves us to make 
even more careful preparation than usual 
for the program for next year in the 
field of missions and world relations. 
The Northfield Missionary Conference, 
at which the Association of Universalist 
Women has been represented for many 
years, will not be held this summer, but 
the Conference Committee, which had a 
splendid program planned, is doing all it 
can to supply information and material 
to former Northfield delegates. Through 
the United Council of Church Women 
and state and local Councils, it hopes to 
promote either regional or local com- 
munity institutes. It is important that 
Universalist women do their share in 
this. 

Some of you may feel that since our 
denominational missionary program is 
not very broad, it is not up to us to take 
the initiative, if necessary, in the local 
situation, or that, since the demands on 
us are so great, we haven’t the time to 
spend in study. We have a service pro- 
gram of outreach and social action that, 
combined with local church needs, takes 
almost all we have to give of energy, 
money and that priceless commodity— 
time. True, but— 


Our outreach will only go as far as 
our minds. We cannot reach out in 
service until we have reached out with 
our thoughts and hearts. Until we look 
beyond the confines of our own particu- 
lar spot—our own dooryard—we cannot 
be aware of the needs*of others than 
ourselves. If the devoted women who 
purchased the Clara Barton Birthplace 
had not seen it as something more than 
a monument, if they had not looked be- 
yond the preservation of the building to 
the living spirit for which they wanted it 
to stand, and so to the needs which it 
might fill—we would not have the camp 
for diabetic girls. And so with our other 
projects. They have come about because 
someone—an individual or a group— 
looked out and found a place to reach to. 

“The Church Among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans” is a timely and challenging theme. 
We must inform ourselves about these 
neighbors, why they have moved, where 
they came from, what they hope for, 
how the church, through us, can serve 
them. Among the books listed for read- 
ing and study by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement are: These Moving 
Times, by Hermann N. Morse; The City 
Church in the War Emergency, by -H. 
Paul Douglass; Christianity Where You 
Tive, by Kenneth Underwood; When 
People Move, by Lucy M. Eldredge. 

Daughters of Africa, by Ruth Isabel 
Seabury, is the fascinating life story of 
Mina Soga, African Christian leader and 
personal friend of the author, whom 
many of you know. Other books on 
Africa (the “foreign” subject) are: The 
Cross Over Africa, by Newell S. Booth; 
This Is Africa, by S. Franklin Mack, and 
More About Africa, by Helen E. Baker. 

As soon as possible, a letter and all 
available data will be sent to chairmen 
of mission-study and _ world-relations 
groups, with suggestions as to ways of 
co-operating with your Council of 
Church Women in a local institute and 
the setting up of a study program in 
your church. In the meantime, won’t 
you be thinking about these subjects and 
how they can best be presented in your 
group? We must read and learn and 
send out our thoughts. 

We must look beyond our own borders 
if we would be worthy of the name Uni- 
versalist. 


Saran W. D. Henperson, Chairman, 
Mission Study and World Relations 


PERSONAL 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks attended the 
meetings of the Central Planning Coun- 
cil and the Executive Board of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America held at 
Williamstown, Mass., April 23-27. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


CHILDREN’S DAY , 


The second Sun- 
day in June, this 
year the tenth, 
will be observed 
in churches across 
the country as 
Children’s Day. 
Originating in 
the Universalist 
church of Chelsea, 
Mass., when Dr. Charles Hall Leonard 
was minister there, the day holds special 
meaning and significance for Universal- 
ists. 

Let it be in every church not a day 
when little children are exploited, asked 
to do things largely for the satisfaction 
of an adult congregation or because 
certain ambitious parents “want their 
children to take part.” Rather let the 
occasion be a service of worship, attended 
by the whole family, with groups of chil- 
dren or representatives chosen by them 
participating in the service in ways that 
are real and meaningful to them. More 


‘and more our churches use this day as 


an opportunity to share with parents, 
through a carefully planned and co- 
ordinated service, some of the learnings 
and discoveries made in church school 
during the year. 

Some central theme to which the 
various parts of the service may be re- 
lated usually suggests itself as the con- 
tributions of the different classes are 
considered — a lovely springtime litany 
written by the primary children, the 
report of a thrilling experience with chil- 
dren of another race, or a choric read- 
ing from the Bible by some juniors, a 


_ favorite song or two by the kindergarten 


children, a dialogue or dramatization on 
the Christian church, worked out by 
jubior-highs. In each church the parts 


of,the service will differ according to the © 


courses of study and the experiences en- 
gaged in during the year. But, with 
thoughtful guidance, in every case the 
spirit of the day can be the same—joy- 
ous and worshipful, full of meaning and 
value for all. 

Write to the G.S.S.A. for an outline of 
such a service or for further suggestions. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 


Many uncertainties have attended the 
planning of institutes this year. Yet 
through the winter and spring plans 
have been in the making, and it is 
earnestly hoped that it will be possible 
to carry them out. Definite annownce- 
ment will soon be made. 


A SUCCESSFUL 
MOTHERS’ CLUB 


The Mothers’ Club of the First Parish 
in Malden, Universalist, held its first 
anniversary at the church on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 4, with ten in attend- 
ance. Membership is for mothers of the 
church’s youngest children. 

After a short business meeting, at 
which it was voted to furnish clothing 
for the “Togs in a Towel” project, the 
group heard Dr. Helen I. V. McGilli- 
cuddy of the Massachusetts Society for 
Social Hygiene speak on “Family Rela- 
tions As They React on the Small Child.” 

Dr. McGillicuddy emphasized the im- 
portance of living together harmoniously 
if a sense of security is to be developed 
in the child. He must be thoughtfully 
guided in obedience and control almost 
from birth. A cultural atmosphere of 
good music, literature and religion should 
be provided in place of such things 
as boogie-woogie and comic magazines, 
which tend to overstimulation. 

It was interesting to note that the 
speaker expressed the same idea that Dr. 
Angelo Patri presented in a recent talk 
he gave in Boston. It was that we should 
use some of the good common sense of 
our grandmothers in determining how to 
guide our children. 

The hostesses for the meeting were 
Mrs. Philip Clark and Mrs. Graham 
Morse. A birthday cake bearing one 
candle of hope—hope for future genera- 
tions of kind, honorable and understand- 
ing citizens—was brought in in honor of 
the occasion. 

Miriam Haywarp 


JESUS AS TEACHER 


To those who had known Prof. Al- 
bert E. Bailey since his years at Boston 
University, to those who were in his 
class last July at the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute at Ferry Beach, and to 
those who were hearing him for the first 
time, his recent illustrated lecture on 
“Jesus As a Teacher” was an experience 
long to be remembered. The occasion 
was the April meeting of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union of Greater Boston, 
and the place, the First Universalist 
Church of Waltham. 

By way of introduction Professor 
Bailey described what it takes to be 
a great teacher—the background of 
knowledge necessary, along with many 
other requirements. The importance of 
great preaching he granted. But he 
also pointed out that some preaching is 
largely emotional in character. Referring 
to this kind he said: “There’s far more 


preaching in church schools than teach- 
ing. Teachers don’t know enough to 
teach and so they preach.” 

Through picture interpretations he 
developed his thesis that Jesus was a 
great teacher for the following reasons: 
1, Sympathy was his motivation. 2. Full- 
ness of knowledge his resource. 3. Inner 
conviction his driving power. 4. Per- 
sistence, repetition, continuity, his meth- 
od. 5. The result—success. 


FAMILY LIFE COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM 


A fundamental need of every human 
being at all times is to be loved, wanted 
and valued for his own worth, quite 
apart from any achievement he may 
attain. For the child the family provides 
the first that he knows of love. Amid 
family ties he grows, and these first 
impressions are lasting in their influence. 

Then there is the larger family in 
which all are reared—the community. 
Each one belongs to this too and must 
find in it some of the satisfactions of 
family living. In this cradle of democ- 
racy lies the strength of the nation. 
Each time an individual applies some- 
thing of the give and take of family 
living through community participation, 
he strengthens family ties and the demo- 
cratic process. In our community organ- 
ization for family-life education, we see 
this happening constantly. Right now 
we are working with a group of teachers 
who recognize that problems met in 
counseling with high-school students “go 
back to the home.” ‘The clergy is re- 
sponding to our appeal for help, and 
medical science is coming willingly to our 
aid. The courts and social agencies are 
joining hands as needs for services are 
pointed up. The organization for this 
work is flexible, informal, and kept as 
simple as possible. It is so much a part 
of whatever else is going on in the com- 
munity, that it seems almost to have no 
beginning and no end. What must be 
kept constantly in mind is the original 
purpose to strengthen family ties and in- 
crease the satisfactions of family living. 


VircintA Warp, Co-ordinator 
Family Life Community Program 
New Hanover County Schools, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


STAGNATION DANGEROUS 
One of the greatest dangers which the 
church has faced in its long history has 
been the danger of becoming stagnant 
in a moving and changing world. 
Harry C. Munro 
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News of Churches and Church People 


UNIVERSALIST MINISTER ELECTED MAYOR 


Hutchinson, one of the largest cities 
in the State of Kansas, has elected as its 
mayor Rev. Albert D. Bell, pastor of 
the local Universalist church. Dr. Bell 
was high man in the primary election on 
March 20 and was elected mayor on 
April 3. 

At the age of thirty-three, Dr. Bell 
becomes Hutchinson’s second-youngest 
mayor. He has resided in Hutchinson 


since his call to the pastorate of the 


Universalist church in February, 1942. 

Despite his brief residence in Hutchin- 
son, Dr. Bell had become so well known 
that a large group of men, representing 
business and labor, asked him to run for 
the office. After discussing the matter 
fully with the church board and repre- 
sentative citizens of the city, he con- 
sented. 


Dr. Bell has been O.C.D. co-ordinator 
for the city and county, chairman of the 
County Salvage Committee, a member 
of the Girl Scout Council, and has filled 
many other civic offices. Last summer 
he founded Troop Train Service, an 
organization consisting of twenty-six 
women’s clubs and societies, which serves 
servicemen traveling through Hutchin- 
son with free food, cards, candy, books 
and games. ‘Troop Train Service has 
served hundreds of thousands of service 
men and women since it was started, and 
letters of appreciation from every field 
of action in the world have been received 
by Dr. Bell. 


In spite of the fact that Dr. Bell has 
co-operated with the other churches of 
the community as a member of the 
Ministerial Alliance, and in all city-wide 
church events, and by preaching fre- 
quently in other pulpits, he has always 
taken a definite Universalist stand, and 
has never subordinated our great faith 
for the sake of popularity, or to be agree- 
able. It was because of his unselfish and 
devoted service to the city, rather than 
(or perhaps in spite of) his profession, 
that the voters of Hutchinson chose 
him to lead them for the next two years. 
They felt that at a time like this, when 
they are faced with such serious prob- 
lems as those of postwar planning, juve- 
nile delinquency, overpopulation, etc., 
they needed the guidance of someone 
who had proved himself to be an able 
administrator. 


Hutchinson is noted for its salt mines, 
and its grain market.. It is on three 
major railway lines and one air line. It 
is the site of one of the largest naval 
air training bases in the country. It 
is the shopping center for the western 
part of the State of Kansas, Eastern 
Colorado, Eastern New Mexico, and the 
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Dr. Bell 


Panhandle. Hutchinson has always taken 
its politics seriously. 

The Friday night following his elec- 
tion, Dr. Bell was honored by the *teen 
agers of the town, most of whom are 
members of other churches, at a surprise 
party. Chief event of the evening was 
the presentation to Dr. Bell of an enor- 
mous cake decorated with the words, 
“Congratulations, Dr. Bell.” The party 
was planned by pupils of the junior high 
schools and the high school as a tribute 


to the man they felt would do most for 


the city in which they live and plan their 
future. 

Dr. Bell was born in Chester, Pa., 
May 23, 1911, and has served the Uni- 
versalist church since 1942. He is a 
member of Masonic Lodge 445, Hutchin- 
son, and several historical societies in the 
East. 

The church he serves in Hutchinson 
was organized in 1881, and is one of the 
few Universalist churches in this area 
founded about that time which has en- 
joyed a continuous existence. 


W. W. Tamp.in 


MRS. RICE ADDRESSES 
VARIOUS GROUPS 


Mrs. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, 
Mass., addressed 400 women on March 
13. in Emmanuel Church, Waltham, 
Mass., on “Thumbnail Sketches of the 
New Books.”’ The women came from all 
churches of the town on invitation of 


the Emmanuel Methodist Women’s 
Society. 
On Sunday, April 15, Mrs. Rice 


spoke at a tea in the Arlington public 
library sponsored by the Woman’s Club 
of the town. She also was the spéaker 


at the meeting at Universalist headquar- 
ters, April 2, of the Boston Universalist 
ministers. 


NEW PRESIDENT AT 
ST. LAWRENCE 


Dr. Eugene Garrett Bewkes, on leave 
of absence from Colgate University and 
director of the Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, was elected president of St. 
Lawrence University at a meeting of the 
trustees April 21. : 

Dr. Bewkes, whose name is pro- 
nounced byookis, is a student and teacher 
of philosophy. His published works in- 
clude Legacy of a Christian Mind; (with 
others) Experience, Reason and Faith; 
A Survey in Philosophy and Religion; 
General Education; The Nature of Re- 
ligious Experience; What About Survey 
Courses? 

Dr. Bewkes was born in Paterson, 
N. J., February 12, 1895, the son of 
Lambert and Cornelia Gardenier Bewkes. 

He took his B.A. from Colgate in 1919, 
and the same year married Helen Van 
Vlaanderen. He graduated from Yale 
Divinity School in 1922 with the B.D. 
degree. He then studied abroad, receiv- 
ing the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Edinburgh University in 1924. He 
took other postgraduate work at the 
University of Basle, Switzerland, and at 
Harvard University. 

He was ordained as a minister of the 
Congregational Church and served the 
church in Norwood, Mass., from 1924 to 
1927. 

He was called back to Colgate in 1927 
as associate professor of philosophy. He 
became a full professor of philosophy in 
1929 and head of the department in 
1934. He also was elected secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of the university 
in 19382. 

In 1942, he was chosen as co-ordina- 
tor of faculty personnel of the Colgate 
University War Project, and served 
through 1942 and 1943. 

He next went to the War Manpower 
Commission, moving up rapidly from a 
special assistant and assistant director 
to director of the Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization. 

He belongs to Phi Beta Kappa, Delta 
Sigma Rho, Sigma Nu, and to many 
learned societies. 

His home is at 7 West Kendrick 
Avenue, Hamilton, N. Y. 

He will begin work at the college 
August 1, 

Universalists will be interested in the 
fact that a daughter married Ist Lieut. 
Gene H. Ratcliff, a nephew of Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College. 
Lieut. Ratcliff, an officer in the Marine 
Corps, is now on duty in the Pacific. 
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LAWRENCE WOMEN 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The A.U.W. of the Lawrence, Mass., 
church held its annual meeting on April 
2. Officers elected were: First vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Irene Rodericks; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Cornelia Battershill; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Eva Russell; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Charlotte 
Martin; treasurer, Mrs. Katherine De 
Silvay The office of president was left 
open, in the hope that Miss Helen Wei- 
gel, the present president, might be in- 
duced to hold the office for another year. 
Supper was served under the chairman- 


_ship of Mrs. Waldo Sanborn. 


A..jmost successful Spring Fair was 


conducted by the Association on Tues- 
day, April 17. A shopper’s luncheon was 
served to about 100 people during the 


noon hour. A smorgasbord supper was 
generously patronized at night. 

Mrs. Donald Bennink acted as general 
chairman. Mrs. Waldo Sanborn and 
Mrs. Everett Merrow, Sr., 


siderably over $200 was realized. Mrs. 
Eugene Woodbury and Mrs. Grace Hol- 
gate, custodians of the bakery table, were 
completely sold out, as were the candy 
and white-elephant tables under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Charlotte Martin 
and Mrs. Iva Andrews, respectively. 
Mrs. Mildred Roope was the chairman 


of the luncheon and the smorgasbord, 


and Mrs. Katherine De Silva supervised 
the dining room. Mrs. Nellie Murphy 
and Miss Edith Edge were in charge of 
tickets, and the Misses Wilhelmina and 
Elia Miller of decorations. 
¢ 

ANNUAL MEETING 
AT CANTON | 

The annual parish meeting of the 
Universalist church of Canton, Mass., 


_was held April 16. Reports from all soci- 


eties were uniformly good, in spite of 
handicaps due to the war. All debts 
have been paid and there is a balance in 
bank. The minister, Rev. J. L. 


Dowson, received a unanimous call to 


remain as pastor for the eighth year. 
s 


LENT AT MALDEN 

‘Phe Lenten season in the Universalist 
church of Malden, Mass., opened with 
the annual Ash-Wednesday Dedication- 
Day observance by the women of the 
church. Following supper in the Social 
Hall a service was held in the sanctuary 
with Mrs. J. Russell Bowman and Mrs. 
Edmund B. Kiely presiding. Special 
music was by the women’s Choral Club 


‘under the direction of Mrs. Charles H. 


-deaconesses. of 


Meonbleau. 

The World Day of Prayer Service for 
the city was held in this church. A com- 
munion service was held in Richardson 
Memorial Chapel prior to the main 
service. ‘The minister, Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau, conducted the service and the 
the church _ serwed. 


Seventy-seven women participated. 
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were in- 
charge of the apron table, at which con- 


For the fourth consecutive year five 
Wednesday-evening services were con- 
ducted by the minister. The preachers 
were Rev. Walton E. Cole of Second 
Church in Boston (Unitarian); Rev. 
Howard R. Dunbar of All Saints’ Epis- 
copal Church, Bayside, Long Island; Dr. 
Herbert Gezork of Wellesley and An- 
dover-Newton faculties; Rev. Myles D. 
Blanchard of the United Church of 
Westmoreland, N. H.; Dr. Robert G. 
Armstrong, superintendent of Congrega- 
tional churches of New Hampshire. Serv- 
ices were well attended by members of 
the parish and the community at large. 
Music was by the vested male choir of 
the church, assisted on two occasions by 
the women’s Choral Club. 

On Maundy Thursday evening two 
hundred persons gathered for the com- 
munion service and the reception of 
twenty-eight members. 

The church was filled for Palm Sun- 
day and Easter services. The regular 
choir was augmented by an instrumental 
trio, Mrs. Monbleau, soprano soloist, and 
the Choral Club singing from the bal- 
cony of the church. The special Easter 
offering amounted to more than $600. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union will be held in the 
Universalist church of Arlington, Mass., 
Wednesday, May 16. Supper will be 
served at 6:30. Reservations should be 
made no later than Saturday, May 12, 
with Mrs. Barker (MYStic 3172-W). 

Business and election of officers at 
7:30. Worship, 8:15. 


DR. CUMMINS AT PERRY 


Dr. Robert Cummins and Dr. A. 
Lynn Booth, who were preachers during 
Holy Week at Perry, N. Y., helped Rev. 
Julia M. Tobey.to make it the most 
successful Easter season of the pastor- 
ate. One hundred twenty-two attended 
services aster, eleven joined the 
church, four were baptized, and the of- 
fering amounted to $236. 


MELROSE CHURCH 
LOOKS AHEAD 


At the Universalist church in Melrose, 
Mass., appointments have been made for 
next year. George Pennington of Tufts 
School of Religion has been re-engaged 
to conduct the Young People’s Church, 
Mrs. Josephine Taylor is to join the paid 
membership of the choir, and Mrs. Carol 
Restall has been engaged under salary 
as the new clerk and secretary. Rev. 
L. C. Nichols, the pastor, is president of 
the local ministers’ association. 

The church had a very successful Lent- 
en season. Services on the Thursday 
evenings of Lent were better attended 
than in any year of the present pas- 
torate. On Maundy Thursday ten new 
members were received, making 109 
since Mr. Nichols went to Melrose. On 
Good Friday the three-hour service was 
held for the eleventh time in this church. 

On Easter Sunday two identical church 
services were held to accommodate the 
large attendance—at 9:30 and 11. Ernest 
Walters was responsible for special dec- 
orations. Earlier the young people of 
the church had joined with other groups 
of the city in a sunrise service on Mt. 


Hood. 


YOUNG PEOPLE MEET IN WORCESTER 


Seventy-six young people and leaders 
attended the annual convention of the 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island Universal- 
ist Youth Fellowship held Saturday and 
Sunday, April 21 and 22, in the First 
Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass. 

The keynote address, which was on 
the theme of the convention, “The Time 
Is Now,” was given Saturday afternoon 
by Rev. Robert Killam of Unity Church, 
Springfield. Afterwards four discussion 
groups were held at the same time: On 
program planning, led by Miss Marion 
Hatch; on improving our worship, led 
by George Pennington; on training for 
leadership, led by A. Edwin Grimes; and 
on opportunities in social action, led by 
Rev. Albert F. Ziegler. 

The business session then was held. 
Henri Touchette, the retiring president, 
presided. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Miss Helen Vogt of Melrose; vice- 
president, Miss Ellen Eaton of Brock- 
ton; recording secretary, Miss Sylvia 
Rice of Worcester; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Lois Rushworth of West 
Somerville; treasurer, Dallas Knight of 


North Weymouth; and directors, Miss 
Ruth Cameron of Melrose, Robert Mac- 
Pherson of West Somerville, Albert Vogt 
of Melrose, and James Barr of Woon- 
socket. 

On Saturday evening the banquet was 
served by the women of: the church. 
Dancing followed. 

Sunday morning the group met for 
reports of discussion conferences, and 
then attended church service. The retir- 
ing officers conducted the morning serv- 
ice and the pastor of the First Church, 
Rev. Joseph W. Beach, preached on “The 
Light of the World.” 

After luncheon, which was served in 
the church, a conference session was 
held. David Cahill presided and: ‘intro- 
duced the speaker, “Chick” Uno, who 
spoke about Japanese-Americans. As a 
part of the program the motion picture, 
“A Challenge to Democracy,’ was 
shown, and Mr. Uno handled well the 
many questions put to him. 

The closing service was conducted by 
Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman, pastor of 
All Souls’ Church in Worcester, who in- 
stalled the officers for the coming year. 
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CHILDREN’S EASTER 
BREAKFAST AT CARIBOU 


The Easter breakfast for the children 
of the church school and nursery class 
of the Universalist church at Caribou, 
Maine, was held as usual this year. It 
was the sixth. In spite of rain, nearly 
seventy children were on hand at 8:30. 
They were welcomed by the Board of 
Religious Education, who prepared the 
breakfast assisted by some of the ladies 
of the church. 

The tables were decorated with Raster 
flowers and each nursery child had an 
Easter basket by his plate. Some of the 
younger children were accompanied by 
their mothers. 

When the meal was over, the children 
remained in their places for a short devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Walter 
FE. Kellison, pastor of the church. Many 
of the older children remained to attend 
the church service with their parents. 

The custom of this Easter breakfast 
was started by Rev. and Mrs. Stanley 
Rawson. The breakfast was financed 
by each child’s paying a quarter. Most 
of the food was bought wholesale. 

It has been gratifying that in spite of 
the early hour, and often inclement 
weather, there has been each year nearly 
100-per-cent attendance. 


EASTER AT OLINDA 


The Easter service at the Universalist 
church in Olinda, Ontario, Canada, was 
held a week early, owing to the inability 
of the acting minister, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, to get to Olinda on Easter 
Sunday. Jt was held in the evening 
with a good-sized congregation present. 
Dr. Adams preached, after which there 
was a service of communion in which 
all participated. 


DR. ETZ GIVES 
TRAVELOGUE 


The Men’s Club of the Universalist 
church of Medford, Mass., had as 
speaker at its meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 10, Dr. Roger F. Etz, pastor 
of the church. 

Dr. Etz gave a travelogue, showing 
colored pictures and his own “movies” of 
his world tour made in 1934. The pic- 
tures showed the Japanese at their work 
of wood and metal carving, raising silk- 
worms, and transplanting rice. Also the 
activities at the project of the Univer- 
salist Church in Tokyo. 

At the close of Dr. Etz’ talk John 
Bowman and his committee served re- 
freshments. 


i STAINED GLASS 
Lan NDO 


2  annrémords 5504 


Wey 16 ASHBURTON PLACE 
| 
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SOMERVILLE WOMEN 
CELEBRATE SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 

On Tuesday, April 3, the Woman’s 
Union of the First Universalist Church 
of Somerville, Mass., observed its silver 
anniversary. At this time Mrs. Arthur 
Waldron completed ten years as chair- 
man of the Missionary Department. 
Among the special guests for the occa- 
sion were Mrs. Robert Cummins, wife 
of the general superintendent of the 
denomination, and Mrs. Frederick Pfaff. 
Mrs. Danolds, president, presided. 

A lobster luncheon was prepared by 
Mrs. W. T. Hayes and her committee. 

The speakers were Mrs. Kathleen 
Parks and Mrs. Hayes. The latter gave 
an interesting account of the history of 
the Union. Entertainment was furnished 
by the Bedford Bell Ringers with Edith 
Smith of the Union as soloist and Mrs. 
Bryant at the piano. 

Dr. George E. Leighton, pastor of the 
church, pronounced the benediction. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 10 

Indiana. Muncie, 5. 

Maine. Dexter, 6. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, 4. Canton, 
5. Malden, 11. Medford Hillside, 2. 
Stoughton, 1. Worcester (First Church) , 
De 

Michigan. Lansing, 5. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 7. 

New York. Perry 4. Syracuse, 3. 

Ohio. Woodstock, 11. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Messiah) , 
Bn 

Rhode Island. Harrisville, 2. 

Total, 82. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 58. 

Connecticut. Danbury, 5. Hartford, 12. 

Illinois. Chicago, 11. 

Indiana. Muncie, 7. 

Maine. Dexter, 34. Orono, 18. Rock- 
land, 19. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, 14. Brain- 
tree (Federated), 17. Canton, 5. Chel- 
sea, 5. Haverhill, 13. Lynn, 26. Malden, 
29. Medford Hillside, 3. Melrose, 10. 
North Attleboro, 16. Orange, 7. Salem, 
3. Saugus, 2. Stoughton, 21. West 
Somerville, 6. Worcester (First Church) , 
21. 

Michigan. Farmington, 3. Lansing, 6. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 5. 

Mississippi. Liberty Church, 3 

New Hampshire. Concord, 16. 

New Jersey. Newark, 5. 

New York. Binghamton, 
8. Perry, 11. Syracuse, 13. 

Ohio. Woodstock, 6. 


14. Buffalo, 


Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Messiah, 
7; Restoration, 4. 
Rhode Island. Harrisville, 3 Woon- 


socket, 10. 
Vermont. Springfield, 14. 
Total, 485. 


THE WILL OF GOD 
By Lestm D. WEATHERHEAD 
75 cents per copy 
In The Will of God is straight 
thinking about God’s part in personal 
loss and world disaster, the basis for 
a firm faith in divine power and love 
in the face of the utmost horror of 
present evil. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John Smith Lowe of Rockland, 
Maine, who was struck by a 50-pound 
piece of drainpipe Easter Sunday, is 
making a good recovery. His son John, 
Jr., is home for forty-five days after 
thirty months overseas ‘with seven major- 
combat stars. 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Stockton, IIl., 
completes in June sixty years of work as 
a Universalist minister. His service has 
been in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota and Iowa. He was state su- 
perintendent of Ohio for twelve years 
and of Iowa for nineteen years. 


Chaplain Arnold L. Simonson, for- 
merly pastor of our church in Bangor, 
Maine, has been promoted to the rank 
of captain in the United States Army. 
Chaplain Simonson is serving with an 
antiaircraft battalion in Germany. He 
held Easter Sunday service in an open 
field at the close of day. About half his 
congregation, he writes, was Catholic, 
and men of all faiths worshiped together 
as the sun set. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining, superintendent 
of Universalist churches for the State of 
New York, was the speaker at the cen- 
tennial banquet of the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, R. I., April 21. 
Dr. and Mrs. Leining were both guests 
of honor in this parish where they once 
served. 


Rev. Albert Q. Perry was installed at 
North Hatley and Huntingville, Que., on 
April 8, Dr. Robert Cummins officiating. 

Dr. and Mrs. L. Ward Brigham of 
Binghamton, N. Y., attended the cen- 
tennial banquet of All Souls’ Church, 
Brooklyn, April 20. Dr. Brigham was 
presented with $250 ($5 for each year in 
the ministry) by thirty-one parishioners 
of All Souls’ who were with him in the 
church forty years ago. 


Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Manchester, 
N. H., has returned to his home at 99 
Walnut Street after a serious operation 
in the Manchester Hospital. He is doing 
well. Among supplies at the church dur- 
ing his absence were Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe, Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


g@Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Philadelphia 
was the preacher at Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa., April 26. 


Rev. Otis R. Rice, chaplain of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered the Hale ser- 
mons at the Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Evanston, Ill., April 30 
and May 1, on “The Church’s Ministry 
‘to the Returning Servicemen.” 


Rey. Lillian $8. Gregory of the Upper 
Missisquoi Parish (Congregational) in 
Vermont was the preacher at the First 
Universajist Church, North Attleboro, 
Mass., April 22. Her subject was “Main- 
taining the Spiritual Glow.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Harold H. Niles of 
Watertown, N. Y., attended the centen- 
“nial celebration in Bridgeport, Conn., 
March 10 and 11, and Dr. Niles spoke 
at the banquet to these former parish- 
loners. 


Dr. Laurens Seelye, former president 
of St. Lawrence University, is now at 
Roberts College, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Rev. Russell Lockwood of Brooklyn, 
Pa., was taken ill in Philadelphia on a 
recent trip and was in hospital for a 
week. 


Mrs. Newell and Mrs. Chalmers of 
the Universalist church in Bangor, 
Maine, were at Universalist Headquar- 
ters April 12. 


Rev. Eugene H. Adams of Springfield, 
Mass., began work May 1 at Webster 
City, Iowa, as successor to Dr. Effie Mc- 
Collum Jones. 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
People’s Church of the San Fernando 
Valley, California, attended the San 
Francisco Conference during its first ten 
_ days as representative of his churclt, the 
Valley Town Meeting and the Valley 
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Times. Mr. Shepard contributed to Unity 
of April, 1945, an interesting article on 
‘Liberty Is a Quality of Character.” 


Obituary 


MRS. ALFRED N. BLACKFORD 

Janet Harding Blackford, widow of Rev. 
Alfred N. Blackford, a Universalist minister, 
died at her home in Bridgeport, Conn., April 
6, at the age of seventy-nine. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Sunday afternoon, April 8, at 
the Wilmot and West Funeral Parlors, and 
were im charge of her pastor, Rey. Raymond 
M. Scott, who was assisted by Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey, D.D., of Danbury. 

Mrs. Blackford had long been associated 
with the work of the Universalist Church, 
which she loved and for which she worked 
hard and Jong her entire life. After her 
husband’s death she became the director of 
religious education in the Bridgeport church. 
From Bridgeport she went to the First Uni- 
yersalist Church of Providence, R. I., in the 
same capacity. Later she was called to Mur- 
ray Universalist Church in Attleboro, Mass., 
where she served for a number of years as 
full-time director of religious education. Re- 
turning to Bridgeport she became active in 
the local W.C.T.U. and the D.A.R. She 
was president of the former organization at 
the time of her death. 

Burial was in Hartland, Vt. ~ 

At the funeral Dr. Hersey said in part: 

Mrs. Blackford was “always abounding in 
work for the Lord.” She was always doing 
what she thought ought to be done, and 


always insisting that others who ought to do. 


it should do it. In the temperance cause 
she was intensely interested, and believed in 
nothing less than the total liquidation of 
the liquor traffic. In missions, at home and 
overseas, she was always actively interested 
and was most efficient. 

In’ Boston, there is a statue of Bishop 
Brooks, and behind it an unusual statue of 
Jesus, with his hand on the bishop’s shoulder, 
as if to urge him forward and yet restrain 
him from saying too much. That is the 
way I think of the minister’s wife, Mrs. 
Blackford in this instance, always standing 
with her husband, both urging him on to his 
work and cautioning and restraining him as 
needed. May God bless her memory! 


Notices 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rey. Lon Ray Call transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rey. Charles DeVries transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rev. Kenneth Murphy, Chaplains’ Corps, 
transferred to the Central Committee of 
Fellowship. 

Rey. Frank D. Adams, D.D., transferred 
to Michigan. 

Rey. Helen F. Adams transferred to Mich- 
igan. 

Accepted on letters of transfer: From the 
Central Fellowship Committee—Rev. Conard 


Rheiner; from the Ohio Committee of Fel- 
lowship—Revy. Leon P. Jones and Rey. 
Martha G. Jones; from the Georgia Commit- 
tee of Fellowship—Rey. A. W. Loos; and 
from the Massachusetts Committee of Fel- 
lowship—Rey. John Q. Parkhurst. 

Rey. Guy Meyer dropped from fellowship 
by reason of engaging in secular business 
unconnected with denominational interests. 

Merron L. Atpripgr, Secretary 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 108th annual session of the Llinois 
Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, May 18, at 10 
a. m., for the hearing of reports, the electing 
of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Donaup K. Evans, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Rey. Dudley R. Child (DU) 
to Massachusetts, and Rev. Benjamin H. 
Clark (DU) to Ohio. 
J. Wayne Hasxketn, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 113th annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention will be held in 
the Universalist church at Norwich on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 16 and 17. 
The annual session of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, held at the same time and 
place, will hold some sessions jointly with 
the State Convention. 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The annual meeting of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Rhode Island will be 
held in the Universalist church at Valley 
Falls on June 6, commencing at 10 a. m., for 
the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before it. 

Marion L. Garprner, Secretary 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSFITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


a 
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THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Harotp E. B. Srricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
John Leininger removed from rolls because 
of entering secular work. 
Srantey C. Srauu, Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Accepted the transfer of R. S. Kellerman 
from Ohio. 

Transferred Frank B. Crandall to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Transferred Blanche Wright Morey to 
New York. 

Granted a lay license to Vivian Blair 
Richards for a period of one year. 

Dropped from fellowship, on account of 
entering secular business, Rev. Leslie C. 
Curtice and Rev. Oswald E. Helsing. 

Estuer A. Ricwarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The 60th annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women will 
be held at the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn on Wednesday, May 9, at 2 p. m., 
for the election of officers, the hearing of re- 
ports, and the transaction of any other busi- 
ness that may legally come before the meet- 
ing. 

Ruts B. Litcurterp, Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 86th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will be held in 
the First Universalist Church in Lynn on 
May 10. 

At all sessions those entitled to vote shall 
be (a) ordained clergymen in the fellowship 
of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, and such dele- 
gates shall be members of the parish which 
they represent; (c) officers and trustees of 
the Convention and the members of the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship. 

Overnight accommodations and breakfast 
in homes in Lynn will be $1.00 per person. 
Reservations for rooms should be made with 
Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, 16 Nahant Place, 
Lynn. Meals are priced as follows: Wednes- 
day luncheon, 95 cents; Wednesday supper, 
95 cents; Thursday luncheon, 95 cents; Thurs- 
day dinner, $1.25. Reservations for meals 
should be made with Mrs. Frederick T. 
Mower, 31 Howard Street, Lynn. 

Rocer F. Erz, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Ordination of Gordon McKeeman author- 
ized. 

Ordination of Eugene Adams authorized. 

Renewal of license of James Hutchinson. 

Accepted from Connecticut Rev. Robert 
H. Barber. 

Accepted from Central Committee Rey. 
Frank B. Crandall. 

Transferred to Illinois Rey. John Q. Park- 
hurst. 

Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Alex- 
ander Winston. 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


Crackling 


Johnny: The camel can go eight days 
without water. 

Freddy: So could I if Ma would let 
me.—Exzchange. 


At a particularly dull academic meet- 
ing, a fellow guest remarked sympathet- 
ically to Albert Einstein, “I’m afraid 
you are terribly bored, Professor Ein- 
stein.” 

“Ach, Nein,’ replied’ Eimstein pleas- 
antly. “On occasions like this I retire 
to the back of my mind, and there I am 
happy.”—Wall Street Journal. 

“Do you think our new neighbors are 
desirable people?” asked the man of the 
house. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the wife. “I watched 
them unload their belongings. They 
have a lawn mower and their own 
garden tools.”—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Father: What do you mean by play- 
ing truant? Why did you stay away 
from school? 

Son: Class 
Schoolmaster. 


hatred, Father—The 


Somewhere or other outside of New 
York where the Theater Guild Othello 
stopped off for a one-night stand, this 
conversation was overheard after the 
performance. 

“Wonderful, wasn’t it?” 

“Wonderful. Too bad they couldn't 
have worked in a chance for Robeson to 
sing ‘Ol’ Man River,’ though.”—The 
New Yorker. 


There’s grim humor in this story of a 
British motor-torpedo-boat which tried 
to check up on the identity of a tank 
landing craft during operations off a 
beach held by the enemy. For quite a 
time it wasn’t  satisfied—recognition 
signals had been indistinct—and_ the 
landing craft had its suspicions, too. 

At last, when all was cleared up satis- 
factorily, the landing craft signaled: 
“You are very lucky; we have had you 
in our sights for 15 minutes.” 

The M. T. B. replied: “You are luck- 
ier. We fired a tinfish (torpedo) at 
you 10 minutes ago, but missed.”— 
Answers. 


. 


“When a man is accused he may 
escape punishment if he has an alley 
by.”—Schoolboy’s essay on “The Law,” 
spotted by Punch. 


“How realistic that painting is! It 
fairly makes my mouth water.” 

“A sunset makes your mouth water?” 

“Oh, it’s a sunset, is it? I thought it 
was a fried egg!”—The Watchman- 
Examiner. 
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